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MADISON 


A Bicentennial College 


Madison College 
Board of Visitors 


Since 1964, Madison College has been governed by a 
Board of Visitors appointed by the Governor of Virginia. 
Members of the Board are all in leadership positions in their 
own communities and represent many walks of life and all 
geographic areas of the state. 

The Board is headed by Mr. Francis Bell Jr., President of 
Rockingham National Bank in Harrisonburg. Mr. Bell has 
been on the Board of Visitors since 1972 and has served as 
Rector since 1974. The Vice Rector of the Board is Mrs. 
Martha S. Grafton of Staunton, former Dean of Mary 
Baldwin College. Mrs. Grafton has been on the Board since 
1970 and was elected Vice Rector in 1974, 

Other Board members are: J. E. Bassett Jr. of Bassett; 
Nellie L. Long of Edinburg; Walter J. McGraw of 
Richmond; J. Leonard Mauck of Marion; E. Guy Ridgely of 
Alexandria; Inez G. Roop of Richmond; James B. Spurlock 
Jr. of RichmondgDavid H. Stovall of Virginia Beach; and 
Winston O. Weaver of Harrisonburg. The Board Secretary is 
Alice E, Liggett. 
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Madison College President 
Ronald E. Carrier 


On behalf of the entire Madison College Community, I 
would like to welcome you to Madison Field and to our 
campus. If this is your first visit to Madison College, I hope 
you have the opportunity to visit our entire campus since I 
believe we have the most beautiful College in the country. 

We are quite proud of our new stadium here at Madison 
Field. Combined with the Godwin Hall Complex and our 
Astroturf Field, I believe it gives Madison College the finest 
athletic facilities in the state. 

Our athletic programs are extremely diverse, offering 
competition for young men and women at all levels. We 
have very active recreational and intramural programs as 
well as our outstanding intercollegiate programs. Our fine 
athletic facilities are used by students in all these programs. 
Our intercollegiate program is the most varied in the state, 
offering competition in a total of 24 different sports--12 for 
men and 12 for women. We feel that athletic participation 
is a very important part of any student’s total education 
and nearly all of our students take part in some sort of 
athletic program while they are enrolled here at Madison, 

Our academic program is also an extremely broad and 
diversified one. We have 26 separate academic departments 
in four schools: the School of Business, the School of Arts 
and Sciences, the School of Education and the Graduate 
School. There are some 70 different programs leading to 
the bachelor’s degree at Madison and some 30 leading to 
the master’s degree. In addition, we have proposed the 
creation of two new schools at the College: a School of 
Communication and a School of Allied Medical Services. 


DR. RONALD E, CARRIER 


All the many facets of Madison College have made it the 
most popular college or university in Virginia. We annually 
receive more applications for admission than any other 
school of our size in the state, and perhaps in the entire 
nation, 

Again, welcome to Madison Field. I hope you enjoy the 
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MILLER HALL 


Since 1908, Nielsen Construction Company has 
been an inseparable partner to Madison College in the 
development of the College’s beautiful campus. 
Nielsen has built nearly all of the 55 major buildings 
on campus, including residence halls, academic 
buildings, the Warren Campus Center and the Godwin 
Hall athletic complex. 

The three newest structures at Madison--Miller 
Hall, Chandler Hall and the stands at Madison 
Field-were also constructed by Nielsen. 

The new stands, built of pre-cast concrete, contain 
5,500 permanent seats. These aluminum seats are 
color-coded and give Madison Field a total capacity 
of 10,000 when bleachers are in use. Overlooking the 
new stadium is a double-tier press box. The new 
stands give Madison College the finest such facility of 
any college its size in the entire region. 

Chandler Hall, Madison’s new multi-purpose 
building, was constructed by Nielsen and opened in 
the fall of 1974. The building, which serves as a 
student residence hall, a mini-campus center and a 
conference center, is named in honor of Wallace 
Chandler of Richmond. Mr. Chandler served on 
Madison’s Board of Visitors for 10 years and was 
Rector of the Board from 1972 to 1974. 

During the academic year, Chandler serves as a 
residence hall for students. The building contains 
single rooms, double rooms and apartments. It also 
serves as a mini-campus center and contains facilities 
to augment those at the Warren Campus Center for 


Madison students living in the halls near Newman 
Lake. 


In the summers, Chandler is used as a continuing 
education/conference center. Rooms used by 
students during the school year are available for rent 
to persons holding conferences and meetings at 
Chandler. The building has six carpeted meeting 
rooms, a large ballroom that can accommodate 
crowds up to 500 and full kitchen facilities. Public 
spaces in Chandler are air-conditioned and the main 
ballroom overlooks Newman Lake. 


Miller Hall, named for former Madison President 
G. Tyler Miller, was constructed by Nielsen and 
opened early in 1975. The ultramodern science 
complex contains 72,000 square feet and houses 
Madison’s Departments of Geology, Physics and 
Chemistry. 

Miller Hall has a cast stone facing which blends in 
with the style of the bluestone buildings that Nielsen 
constructed on Madison’s Front Campus. In addition 
to classrooms and laboratories, Miller Hall contains an 
auditorium with a capacity of 200 and an outstanding 
planetarium which seats about 75. Madison’s 
planetarium is considered the finest in the state of 
Virginia. 

The buildings on the Madison College campus are 
among the most beautiful in the nation and Nielsen 
Construction Company is proud to have contributed 
to their development. 
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Intercollegiate Athletics 


The growth of the Madison College football program 
reflects the growth of the entire athletic program at 
Madison under the leadership of Athletic Director Dean 
Ehlers and Dr. Leotus Morrison, Associate Director for 
Women’s Intercollegiate Athletics. 

Ehlers became Madison’s Director of Intercollegiate 
Athletics on July 1, 1971 and began immediately to build a 
program of quality athletic competition. He has been 
instrumental in the addition of the new athletic facilities at 
the College, and he planned and announced the addition of 
track, football, wrestling, swimming and gymnastics to the 
athletic program. 

The Madison athletic program now includes 12 
intercollegiate sports for men and 12 intercollegiate sports 
for women, more than at any other college or university in 
the state. Intercollegiate sports for men include: archery, 
baseball, basketball, cross country, football, gymnastics, 
golf, soccer, swimming & diving, tennis, track & field, and 
wrestling. Intercollegiate sports for women at Madison 
include: archery, basketball, equitation, fencing, field 
hockey, golf, gymnastics, lacrosse, swimming & diving, 
tennis, track & field, and volleyball. 

Madison is proud of its overall intercollegiate athletic 
program and rightly so. 

During the 1974-75 school year, Madison’s men’s 
athletic teams compiled an overall record of 121-54-3 for a 
winning percentage of .680. The Madison basketball, golf, 
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cross country, soccer and wrestling teams won Virginia 
College Athletic Association (VCAA) championships. 

Madison’s women’s intercollegiate athletic teams had an 
overall record of 93-52-4 for a winning percentage of .624, 
and won four state championships. The Madison women’s 
golf, volleyball, fencing and basketball teams won state 
championships. 

The combined record for men’s and women’s 
intercollegiate athletic teams at Madison for 1974-75 was 
214-106-7 for a winning percentage of .654. 

A major reason for the success of Madison’s 
intercollegiate athletic program is the College’s talented 
coaching staff. Three Madison coaches were honored by the 
VCAA last year. Football coach Challace McMillin, 
wrestling coach Jim Prince, and Mr. Ehlers, who coached 
the Madison cross country team last season, were honored 
as the VCAA Coach of the Year in their respective sports. 

Madison’s athletic facilities are among the finest in the 
state. 

The College’s Astroturf field, the first of its kind in 
Virginia, is circled by a quarter-mile, eight-lane, 
artifically-surfaced track and is fully lighted. The field was 
completed in the fall of 1973. 

The 5,500 seat stadium complex adjacent to the 
Astroturf field was completed in September of 1975. 

The center of the athletic program at Madison is Godwin 
Hall, a $5.3-million structure which was dedicated May 6, 
1972. Among the key features of Godwin Hall are the 
5,000 seat Sinclair Gymnasium and the Savage Natatorium, 
which contains an olympic-size, eight-lane swimming pool 
and seating for up to 800 spectators. 
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Godwin Hall also features a training room with the most 
modern equipment available. 

Among other facilities on the Madison campus are 
fifteen tennis courts, a soccer field and a baseball field. 

Madison’s outstanding facilities enabled the College to 
host its first national athletic event last March when the 
Association of Intercollegiate Athletics for Women (AIAW) 
held its national basketball tournament in Godwin Hall. 

The AIAW will hold its first National Field Hockey 
Tournament at Madison Novy. 27-30. The event will be held 
concurrently with the 53rd United States Field Hockey 
Association Tournament. 

Madison College will also be the site of a regional junior 
college all-star football game November 22. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
O. Dean Ehlers, Director of Athletics 


Mrs. Charlotte W. Harnsberger, Secretary 
Dr. L. Leotus Morrison, Director, Women’s Intercollegiate 


Program 
Rosa Ann Turner, Secretary 


COACHES 


Archery - Mrs. Margaret Horn 
Baseball - Brad Babcock 
Basketball - Men - Louis P. Campanelli, Head Coach 
John Thurston, Assistant Coach 
Women Betty Jaynes 


Cross Country - Ed Witt 
Equitation - Mrs. Lois Geil 
Fencing - Jean Dalton 
Field Hockey - Dr. L. Leotus Morrison 
Football 
Challace McMillin, Head Coach 
Brad Babcock, Assistant Coach 
James Prince, Assistant Coach 
Harry Van Arsdale, Assistant Coach 
Ellis Wisler, Assistant Coach 
Golf - Men - Andrew Balog 
Women - Mrs. Martha O’Donnell 
Gymnastics - Hayes Kruger 
Lacrosse - Janet Luce 
Soccer - Robert Vanderwarker, Head Coach 
Roger Haddock, Assistant Coach 
Swimming & Diving - Men - Charles Arnold 
Women - Mrs. Martha O’Donnell 
Tennis - Men - Jack Arbogast 
Women - Chris Shelton 
Track & Field - Men - Ed Witt 
Women - Flossie M. Love 
Volleyball - Flossie M. Love 
Wrestling - James Prince 


Trainer - Robbie Lester 


Compliments of 
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Madison Marching Band 


Like the Madison College football 
program, the College Marching Band is in 
its fourth year of existence. 

And, also like the football team, the 
band has come from a modest start to a 
high degree of success in those four short 
years. 

The Marching Dukes took the field at 
halftime for the first time in 1972, with a 
total membership of 80 musicians. The 
nucleus of that first band came from the 
Madison concert band. 

In the next two years, Madison’s 
football fortunes increased tremendously 
and the band grew right along with the 
football program. More than 100 
members formed the Madison College 
Marching Band in 1973 and 1974. 

This year, the band has grown to a 
membership of 130 and Band Director 
Ken Moulton sees a time in the near 
future when the band’s size will increase 
to 150 or 160. 

Moulton is now in his second year of 
directing the Marching Dukes. Before 
coming to Madison, Moulton had directed 
the Albemarle High School Band for 
three years. While he was director, the 
Albemarle band won many top rating 
awards in high school band competition. 

This year, Moulton is assisted in 
directing the band by Gary Cable, who 
recently received his master’s degree at 
Madison and has taught in Fauquier 
County. 


Shows of the Marching Dukes this 
season will be highlighted by the 
performances of two featured twirlers: 
Marsha Brenner, a junior from 
Waynesboro and Deborah McDaniel, a 
junior from Crozet. 


Deborah is a former Virginia state 
champion high school twirler and was a 
member of Moulton’s band when she was 
a student at Albemarle High. 

On the field, the Marching Dukes will 
be led by two drum _ majors--Dave 
Greenagle and Jeff Hutton. 

Student musicians in the Madison 
band come from nearly all academic 
departments at the College. “There is a 
good representation from all over the 
College,” said Band Director Moulton. 

The great majority of the students 
who play in the band are Virginians, 
Moulton said. 

Under Moulton’s direction, the band 
has already won some top honors in 
competition. Last year, the Marching 
Dukes were named the most outstanding 
college band to take part in the annual 
Neptune Festival in Norfolk. 
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MADISON CHEERLEADERS (Left to right): JoAnn Guidon, Johnny Martin, Cindy Thomas, Pam Hardesty, Robert Paylor, 


Nancy Schoettinger, Not Pictured Bill Halsey & Rick Cornwell. 


Dukes’ Fight Song 


THE FIGHTING DUKES OF MADISON 


Madison, O Madison, 

Here come the Dukes of Madison. 
Madison, O Madison, 

The fighting Dukes of Madison. 
Fight for glory; honors won 
Brighten the light of Madison. 
Madison, O Madison, 

Show your colors, Sound: the gun, 
Here come the Dukes of Madison. 
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Madison Sports Network 
Broadcasts Dukes Games 


Madison Sports Information Director Rich Murray (left) 
and Bob Jaeger the “Voice of the Dukes.” 


All of the home and away games of the 1975 Madison 
College football team will be broadcast over the Madison 
College Sports Network. 

All broadcasts originate with Madison’s on campus radio 
station, WMRA-FM. 

Bob Jaeger, the Sports Director of radio station WAYB 
in Waynesboro, will handle the play-by-play for the Dukes. 
Jaeger, who does WAYB’s football, basketball and baseball 
play-by-play, is in his second year as the ‘“‘Voice of tthe 
Dukes.” 

Tom Dulaney, Sports Director at WSVA-TV in 
Harrisonburg, will do the color commentary on the 
Madison football broadcasts. This will be Dulaney’s first 
year as a member of the Madison broadcast team. 

All of the home and away games of the Madison College 
football team will be broadcast over WMRA (90.7 FM) in 
Harrisonburg, WANV (970 AM) in Waynesboro, and 
Harrisonburg Cable TV, Channel 13 (audio only). 

In addition, portions of the Madison football schedule 
will be carried over WSVA (550 AM) in Harrisonburg and 
WTON (1240 AM) in Staunton. 
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Team Captains 


The Madison College football Dukes elected four 
captains to lead them through the 1975 season. 

Junior tailback Bernard Slayton and senior quarterback 
Leslie Branich will serve as the Dukes’ offensive captains, 
while senior safety Brent Good and senior linebacker 
Dewey Windham serve as the defensive captains. 

Slayton, a native of Lynchburg, Va., was an Honorable 
Mention selection to the Associated Press College Division 
All-America team and a first team All-Virginia College 
Athletic Association (VCAA) selection last season. He led 
the team in rushing with 873 yards and averaged 6.1 yards a 
carry a year ago. Slayton also scored nine touchdowns to 
lead the Dukes in scoring with 54 points and rushed for 
over 100 yards in a game four times. 

Branich, from Montross, Va., earned first team 
All-VCAA honors last season after leading the VCAA in 
total offense. He completed 68 passes for 1,133 yards and 
eight touchdowns, and rushed for 335 yards and four 
touchdowns, while compiling 1,468 yards in total offense. 

Good, from Savannah, Ga., led the team in interceptions 
with six last season and was a second team All-VCAA 
selection. An aggressive player and a fine leader, Good 
made 35 tackles and assisted on 46 others a year ago. 

Windham, a native of Orlando, Fla., transferred to 
Madison from Lees-McRae Junior College last year and 
earned second team All-VCAA honors. He tied for the team 
lead in tackles with 64 and had 55 assists. Windham was 
also credited with two quarterback sacks last season and is 
one of the key players in the Madison defense. 
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Three Remain From First Dukes’ Team 


LES BRANICH, DAN WARD & JEFF ADAMS 


As the Madison College football program moves into its 
fourth year, only two active players remain from Madison’s 
first team in the fall of 1972. 

Quarterback Leslie Branich and offensive guard Jeff 
Adams are the only players still on the Madison roster that 
suffered through that dismal 0-4-1 first season. 

A third player, defensive back Dan Ward, was forced to 
the sidelines this season with a bad knee after lettering for 
the Dukes the past three years. 
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Branich, a native of Montross, Va., established himself as 
the top college division quarterback in the state last season 
when he led the Virginia College Athletic Association in 
total offense and earned first team All-VCAA honors. He 
completed 68 passes for 1,133 yards and eight touchdowns, 
and rushed for 335 yards and four touchdowns, while 
compiling 1,468 yards in total offense. Branich has been 
the starting quarterback for every football game Madison 
has played. 

Adams, from Portsmouth, Va., has been a three-year 
starter for the Dukes. After moving back and forth between 
the offensive and defensive lines as a freshman and 
sophomore, he found a home at offensive guard last season. 

Madison will miss Dan Ward’s poise and experience in 
the defensive backfield this season, but will benefit from 
the fact that he will be working as a coach with the junior 
varsity team. The Buena Vista, Va., native made a number 
of important plays in key situations last season. He also 
threw for a pair of two-point conversions and ran for 
another a year ago. Dan’s brother Bob is the Madison 
placekicker. 

These three young men have played an important part in 
the growth of the Madison football program from obscurity 
to the point where it is now one of the top college division 
football programs in the state. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR: 

Forty one years old and a graduate of North- 
western University, Roy Damer has been with 
the Chicago TRIBUNE for 19 years where his 
beats include college football, basketball, 
and many All-Star and post-season contests. 


W... John Pont was football 


coach at Indiana, he took his teams 
to play at Purdue four times. 

“T can recall on those trips how I 
was called every name in the book 
and how I was needled from the 
stands before, during, and after the 
game,”’ Pont related of his welcome 
to Lafayette. “I had bottles, apples, 
and other objects thrown at me. 

“Then I went back there last year 
(as Northwestern coach) and it was 
totally different. Now the people 
were calling, ‘Hi John. How are you?’ 

“Suddenly I’m the good guy. Why? 
Because I’m at Northwestern. There 
were as many people at the game and 
they wanted Purdue to win, but the 
feeling was different.” 

The reason for the difference is 
that Purdue-Northwestern is just an- 
other important Big Ten game. Pur- 
due-Indiana is all-out war... one of 
the great rivalries in college football. 

What elevates a game from out of 
the ordinary into the magical realm 
of a “great rivalry?” Pont is an ex- 
pert on the subject because he was 
involved in two of the best, Yale- 
Harvard in addition to his eight 
years in Hoosier territory. 

“T honestly think it’s a complex 
thing,’’ Pont explained. “I knew peo- 
ple at Indiana who had a ‘P’ painted 
in their lawn the week of the game 
and vice versa. 

“One thing that contributes to a 
great rivalry is proximity. The more 
you see each other, the more you 
communicate. There was more in- 
tensity to Yale-Harvard than Yale- 
Cornell because we were in contact 
with each other more. 

“Then there's the perpetuation of 
tradition. Many of the great rivalries 
are the last game of the season 
where you can make up for a lot of 
things that have gone wrong before. 
And in these traditional games, there 
is a strong feeling against people— 
you're the bad guy and we're the 
good guy.” 

“Feeling” is the one word which 
repeatedly crops up in discussing the 
big game. A case in point is John 
Stufflebeem, Navy punter. 

“Playing in the Army-Navy game 
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by Roy Damer, Chicago TRIBUNE 


is the apex of it all,” Stufflebeem said 
before the two service academies 
met last year. “It's a feeling you can’t 
describe. The pageantry, the crowd, 
the TV cameras. The thing that gets 
me most is the tradition of it all. 

“I think of the players that played 
before ... and now I'm a part of it. 
You get a gut feeling inside of you 
that just swells for two weeks and 
finally bursts on the day that you 
come onto the field to play the Army 
team.” 


College football is unique in that 

no other sport boasts the rivalries 
which annually raise the blood pres- 
sure of players, coaches, alumni, 
and fans alike. There are a good 
number of heated rivalries through- 
out the nation, but following are 
some of the best: 
@ MISSOURI-KANSAS—You might 
say the seeds of this rivalry were 
planted during Civil War times when 
Missouri was pro-slavery and Kansas 
was anti-slavery. One of William 
Quantrill’s raids left Lawrence (now 
home of K.U.) burning to the ground, 
and in retaliation Kansans “jay- 
hawked” to Missouri and burned 
farms and settlements. 

This is the oldest series West of 
the Mississippi River, having been 
played 83 times since 1891. The Jay- 
hawks dominated the early years 
and in 1909 when William W. Roper 
came to Missouri as coach, his state- 
ment to the welcoming committee 

continued 


In one of the hottest rivalries, Michigan quarterback Dennis Franklin turns the corner against arch 
rival Ohio State en route to a 10-10 tie in the memorable 1973 game. 
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was, “I understand you want to beat 
Kansas.” The two teams came up 
to their Thanksgiving Day game un- 
defeated that year and the night be- 
fore Roper called the key Tiger 
players to his room, one by one, and 
told each: “The alumni don’t think 
you can beat Kansas, but I don’t be- 
lieve them. The team that won't be 
beat, can’t be beat.” 

Missouri won 12-6 and that battle 
cry has been repeated countless 
times since. 

Don Faurot, inventor of the split T, 
witnessed an unusual ending to his 
coaching career at Missouri. The 
game with Kansas appeared headed 
for a 13-13 tie when the Jayhawks 
held possession deep in their terri- 
tory with under two minutes left. 
Coach Chuck Mather of Kansas ap- 
parently misjudged the placement of 
the ball and called for a deep reverse. 
Tackle Chuck Mehrer broke through 
to spill Bobby Robinson for a safety, 
giving Missouri a 15-13 victory. 

Missouri, featuring Coach Dan 
Devine’s power sweep, was unbeaten 
and ranked No. 1 in 1960 with its 
best chance for the national cham- 
pionship. K.U. Coach Jack Mitchell 
stacked a nine-man line against the 
Tigers daring them to pass. They 
didn’t and Kansas came away with a 
23-7 upset. 

In 1969, Missouri walloped Kansas 

69-21 and losing Coach Pepper 
Rodgers thought Devine was pouring 
it on. He said that after he flashed 
the peace sign to Devine during the 
game, his opponent returned only 
“half of it back.” The old one-fin- 
gered salute is characteristic of this 
rivalry. 
@ CLEMSON-SOUTH CAROLINA— 
This series was unique for decades 
in that it was played on Thursday of 
state fair week each October in Co- 
lumbia, home of the University of 
South Carolina. It was called Big 
Thursday and feelings ran as high 
among fans as they did among 
players. 

The rivalry began in 1896 (Clem- 
son leads 41-28-3) and one report 
stated, “By 1915 the Fair game had 
long since become a combination 
picnic, fashion parade, political rally, 
and drinking bout.” 

A serious incident was barely 
averted in 1902. South Carolina 
pulled a 12-6 upset and the univer- 
sity’s president, Benjamin Sloan, ex- 
claimed, “I feel as though I have 
grown six inches.” After a parade 
the next night, 300 Clemson cadets, 
with bayonets and swords drawn, 
marched on the Carolina campus 


determined to destroy an emblem of 
a gamecock crowing over a dejected 
tiger. The cadets were confronted by 
30 Carolina students dug in behind 
a low wall and armed with pistols, 
clubs, and other weapons. Before a 
tragedy happened, police and faculty 
members arrived and arranged a set- 
tlement. 

In 1948, South Carolina outplayed 
Clemson’s Gator Bowl team for 55 
minutes only to lose on a blocked 
kick. With Carolina still leading 7-6, 
Governor Thurmond (running for 
President) was forced to leave late 
in the last quarter. However, his 
chauffeur refused to budge and fre- 
quent pleas over the loud speaker 
failed to move him until Clemson 
had scored the winning touchdown. 

Sadly for many Clemson-South 

Carolina fans, Big Thursday was 
abolished after the 1959 match be- 
cause the Tigers objected to play- 
ing in the Gamecocks’ stadium every 
year. Now it is a home-and-home 
series the final Saturday of the sea- 
son. 
@® INDIANA-PURDUE The late 
Avery Brundage saw an _ Indiana- 
Purdue match several decades ago 
and came away praising it as the 
best football game he’d seen. There 
was nothing at stake that day (there 
seldom is when the two meet), but 
the Big Ten title doesn’t have to be 
on the line for these fierce rivals to 
stage their annual crunch carnival. 
It is doubtful that any two schools 
in the United State show such animos- 
ity toward each other as Purdue and 
Indiana. 

The two schools play for one of 
the most famous trophies in college 
football—the Old Oaken Bucket. The 
bucket, now more than a century old, 
was found in the well on a farm in 
southern Indiana and the legend is 
that Morgan’s Raiders quenched 
their thirst from it during the Civil 
War. 

Purdue dominates the series, but 
Indiana scored a memorable 19-14 
victory in 1967. The Boilermakers 
appeared set to score the winning 
touchdown in the last two minutes, 
but fullback Perry Williams lost a 
fumble at the 1-yard line. 

That gave Indiana its first (and 

only) Rose Bowl assignment {a loss 
would have sent Minnesota). 
@ YALE-HARVARD—It may sound 
snobbish, but those connected with 
the two schools refer to their meet- 
ing as “The Game.” Certainly no 
other series has the long and glorious 
history of this one, which was start- 
ed 100 years ago. 


“The Game” is the climax of a 
busy week of activity between the 
universities. This includes seven or 
eight football games between the 
Houses (dorms) of the two schools, 
coed touch football matches, various 
soccer contests, a joint glee club 
concert, and a huge pre-game lun- 
cheon. The tailgating parties also are 
the most lavish of the year. 

Although the Yale-Harvard winner 
doesn’t have much impact anymore 
on the nation’s top 10, their series 
has been as exciting as any around 

especially in recent seasons. 

It was just last year that Harvard 
started from its 5-yard line with 5 
minutes left and trailing 16-14. Milt 
Holt passed his team almost the 
length of the field and then scored 
the winning touchdown from 1-yard 
out with only 15 seconds left to give 
Harvard a 21-16 victory, ruining 
Yale’s perfect season. 


Indiana Coach Lee Corso in the arms of 
Purdue’s Alex Agase at the end of the first 
Oaken Bucket rivalry, won by Purdue. 


@ STANFORD-CALIFORNIA 
While Yale and Harvard have “The 
Game,” Stanford and California go 
them one up by calling their series 
“The Big Game.” 

The competition has been keen in 
this one. Of 77 games, 35 have been 
decided by seven or fewer points 
and the unusually high total of 10 
have ended in ties. 

The first game was played in 1892 
and Stanford won 14-10 even though 
its student manager, Herbert Hoover, 
forgot to bring the football. So a 
local sporting goods operator jumped 
on his horse, rode back to town, and 
brought back a ball so “The Big 
continued 7t 
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by Gus Schrader, President 
Football Writers Association 


B........ the old one about the 


runaway kid who applied for a job 
with a circus? 

The shrewd owner assigned him to 
the elephants, where he received 
nothing but room and board for carry- 
ing water to the thirsty beasts, clean- 
ing up their mess and scrubbing their 
tough hides with a_ long-handled 
brush. 

After two weeks of this drudgery, 
he was offered a cash job by a hard- 
ware-store owner in a town where the 
circus was staying. 

“What!” demanded the tired young- 
ster, covered with elephant filth, ‘and 
give up show business?” 

If you don't want your son to be 
an elephant nurse in a circus, you 
might interest him in becoming a 
football writer. Next to being a highly 
paid pro athlete, it just might be the 
most envied job in the country. 

Sure, some of this is a kind of 
adolescent fantasy. The idea of get- 
ting in free to every athletic event as 
well as the prospect of actually 
walking and talking with the athletic 
gods is unique. 

We have rarely departed to cover 
a big-time football game but what 
some acquaintance hasn't playfully 
called after us, “You lucky dog! Don't 
you need someone to go along and 
carry your typewriter?” 

We have often thought of those en- 
vious chaps later when the ink- 
stained wretches are tolling long after 
the last hurrah has sounded in the 
arena. The guys who had to pay their 
way in are blithely replaying the game 
at a tailgate party while the writers 
extract quotes from athletes and 
coaches. 

Then comes the endless job of put- 
ting the facts together for stories and 
the vigilant job of making sure the 
material arrives back at your paper 
before the deadline. To say nothing 
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of stumbling out of a darkened sta- 
dium to a gate that’s locked and to a 
taxicab that never arrives. 

But leave show biz? Not on your 
life! When’s the next big game? 
Where will the press headquarters 
be? Can we get there a little early to 
squeeze in some fun with the other 
scribes? Is there a press party before 
the game? 

That’s another item that has in- 
trigued football fans in recent years: 
stories about lavish entertainment of 
the football writers. Is it true they are 
wined and dined? Do they turn up 
their noses at anything but caviar, 
shrimp, thick steaks and vintage 
champagne? 

Well, we can't deny a lot of fine 
food and drink has been provided the 
football press on occasion. But there 
are many more times when the writers 
have made themselves cold-cut sand- 
wiches and washed them down on the 
run with either beer or soda pop. 

We always enjoyed the story, per- 
haps true, of the playboy writer who 
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arrived early to cover the big game. 
After a hard night of bar-hopping, our 
hero was in no shape to write his 
daily column. His hang-over seemed 
terminal, but he showed commend- 
able resourcefulness by crawling 
down to Western Union and dispatch- 
ing the following wire to his office: 
“Re-run yesterday's column by popu- 
lar request.” 

Sober or lit up, football writers 
include some of the most charming 
men in sports. We know writers who 
still raise their glasses to salute the 
wife of one of them who said: “Of 
all the sports people I meet in my hus- 
band’s work, by far the most fasci- 
nating are the writers themselves.”’ 

We have met a lot of them in a 
football writing career that began in 
covering lowa’s team in 1941. Some 
of the most notable in the Midwest 
became a kind of fraternity while on 
20 of 21 consecutive Big Ten Sky- 
writers trips starting with the charter 
flight in 1954. We missed only one— 
in 1972 while covering the Olympics 
in Munich. 

These airborne scribes work hard. 
And some of them play hard. Kaye 
Wessler of the Columbus CITIZEN 
JOURNAL and I used to get up before 
dawn to squeeze in nine fast holes of 
golf at some of the stops. And there 
are the endless bridge games. We 
could always find a foursome that 
would keep the bridge deck hot every 
second we were in the airplane—in 
the air or on the ground. 

After the stories were written and 
filed each night, there were more 
bridge sessions or poker games that 
kept many of the writers up danger- 
ously close to sun-up, or take-off time. 

There was always time for levity. 
Each morning at breakfast the main 
topic of conversation was which Sky- 
writer had done the most hilarious 
deeds the night before—in the press 
continued 9t 
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There’s more to Nevada than 21 tables, Frank Sinatra 
and Hoover Dam. There’s a human side. An American 
side. Like Charlie on the right. He’s been over every inch 
of Nevada in his 92 years and it’s people like Charlie 
who helped us compile 4 books on our state and 

its heritage. 


Outside Reno and Las Vegas there’s a different Nevada. 
A land of nostalgia. Ghost towns and relics. Majestic 
desert and breathtaking scenery is only a small part of 
Nevada, the real America waiting for you to explore. 


Tackle Nevada on your next vacation and if you get to 
Goldfield wish Charlie a happy 93rd. 


For information on Nevada vacations write to: 
The Nevada Department of Economic Development, 
State Capitol, Carson City, Nevada. 
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Game” could make its debut. Despite 
his lack of memory, the nation’s 31st 
President did an excellent job running 
the gate and the game netted $30,000. 

The symbol of the rivalry is the 
Axe, first displayed at an 1899 base- 
ball game between the two schools. 
After Stanford yell leader Billy Erb 
had used the axe throughout the 
game to behead a dummy bear and 
chop up blue and gold ribbons, a 
group of Cal men overpowered the 
guardians of the axe (including for- 
mer U.S. Senator Carl Hayden of 
Arizona) and stole it. To help sneak 
it across the Bay on a ferryboat, they 
sawed off the handle. 

There have been many highlights 

in this West Coast series, but a low 
one occurred in 1946. Stanford scored 
an easy 25-6 win, dropping Califor- 
nia’s record to 2-7. The loss so in- 
furiated fans in the Golden Bears’ 
rooting section that they tore up their 
own bleachers and screamed for the 
firing of Coach Frank Wickhorst. 
They got their wish. 
@ WABASH-DePAUW—Just 27 miles 
apart in central Indiana, these two 
small liberal arts colleges have a 
wonderfully close series going with 
DePauw ahead 38-36-7. It all started 
in 1890 and they have met 65 con- 
secutive years, prompting the two 
schools to claim “the oldest continu- 
ous football rivalry west of the Alleg- 
henies.” 

Because of the proximity, the rivals 

often are brothers, cousins, high 
school classmates, or friends. The 
trophy in the series is the Monon 
Bell, a 350-pound object that was do- 
nated by the Monon Railroad in 1932. 
It was taken from one of the rail- 
road’s locomotives and painted red 
on one side (for Wabash) and gold 
on the other (for DePauw). 
@ ARMY-NAVY—For tradition and 
color, this series must rank at the top. 
The game is the culmination of a 365- 
day conflict between the Cadets and 
Middies. 

Pranksters run wild the weeks be- 
fore the clash and Army’s favorite 
pastime is kidnapping Navy’s goat 
mascot. After making off with the 
nanny in 1972, the Cadets chipped in 
to take out large ads in the New York 
and Washington which showed a pic- 
ture of the goat with Army’s mule. 
The caption read: “Hey Navy! Do you 
know where your ‘kid’ is today? The 
Corps does.” 

The Middies have responded in 
recent years by spreading the Cadets’ 
seats in the stadium with limburger 
cheese and paint. And they really 
gave it to an Army exchange officer 


at Annapolis. 

He entered his room one day to 
find a mule—a mule which had been 
fed Ex-Lax. Then the Middies sur- 
rounded his house and announced 
they were going to take turns using 
a sledge hammer to demolish his new 
car. He watched in horror as they 
smashed it to smithereens. But the 
Brigade had chipped in $1 apiece and 
the Army officer was presented a 
check for $4,000, enough to buy even 
a better model than he had. 

Army-Navy began in 1890, but 
there was a six-year break starting in 
1894 when a general and admiral at 
the Army-Navy Club in New York 
threatened a duel over the game. The 
series has been played in seven cities, 
but has been held in Philadelphia's 
J. F. K. Stadium the last 30 years. 

From the days of Blanchard and 

Davis at West Point and Staubach at 
Annapolis, the quality of football at 
the academies has gone to the point 
where they aren't threats to break 
into the nation’s top 10. But the Army- 
Navy game becomes the focal point 
for parties at service installations 
throughout the world. It is probably 
attended by more dignitaries than 
any other contest. And its tradition 
and pageantry remain unmatched in 
athletics. 
@® ALABAMA-AUBURN — For the 
people involved, this is the ‘Brag 
Bowl.” The winner, they explain, “re- 
tains bragging rights for an entire 
year.” 

Football is a way of life in Alabama 
and when these two schools meet, 
households across the state are di- 
vided. Over 75 per cent of each team's 
roster annually comes from within 
the state so that adds a razor’s edge 
to the sharp rivalry. 

The feeling in this game goes even 
beyond the state line. During the 1974 
contest which was nationally telecast, 
two viewers in Chattanooga disagreed 
over an Alabama field goal and one 
fatally shot the other. 

Since 1955, Auburn and Alabama 
have gone to 26 bowls, which has 
added national significance to the 
series. It all started in 1892, but when 
the 1907 game prematurally ended in 
a 6-6 tie because of a riot, the rivalry 
was suspended until 1948. The presi- 
dents of the two universities then got 
them together again on the field, with 
an assist from the state legislature, 
which reportedly threatened a cut- 
back in funds if the series were not 
resumed. 

One of the most bizarre games in 
rivalry occurred in 1972 when Ala- 
bama held a 16-3 lead entering the 


final 5 minutes. Aut Auburn won 17- 
16 on two blocked punts by line- 
backer Bill Newton which fantasti- 
cally bounced into the arms of David 
Langner on his way to the goal line. 
Every Crimson Tide fan had to en- 
dure his own personal hell for a year 
after that one. 


Action from the 1974 Auburn-Alabama 
game. Auburn has the ball, but to no avail 
as Alabama won 17-13. 


@ NOTRE DAME-SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA—Over the last decade, this 
has grown into the top intersectional 
rivalry in the nation. It is one that 
defies the theory that “proximity” is 
a necessity of a great series. Un- 
doubtedly, these are two of the giants 
of the industry and enhanced their 
positions in recent seasons under 
Coaches Ara Parseghian and John 
McKay. 

This series began in 1926 under 
two other famous coaches — Knute 
Rockne and Howard Jones. The story 
goes that in one of the early games 
Jones marched a big tackle into the 
Notre Dame locker room at half time, 
rolled up one of the athlete's sleeves, 
and displayed a set of teeth marks to 
Rockne. 

“Well Howard,” retorted Rockne, 
“from now on we'll schedule all our 
games with USC on Fridays.” 

In early years of the series, Notre 
Dame dominated and almost any Tro- 
jan victory was considered an upset. 
One occurred in 1931 at South Bend 
even though the Irish had built a 14- 
0 lead after three quarters. 

Southern Cal scored two touch- 
downs, but a missed extra point left 
it trailing 14-13. The Trojans then 
marched to the Irish 13 with only 
seconds left and Jones called for his 
continued 10t 
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Skywriter tours may travel in any one of the modern means available . Here the 1974 Big Ten 


Skywriters relax outside their ‘press bus’. 


conference, card games or out on the 
town. This quickly gave rise to a Sky- 
writer of the Year trophy, merrily 
voted to the one whose foul-ups were 
most memorable. 

Ask any Skywriter who ever made 
the Big Ten tour in the first 15 years 
and the name he holds most reverent 
is that of the Gordon Graham, the 
late sports editor of the Lafayette 
(Ind.) JOURNAL and COURIER. 

Now there was a real throwback. 
A wonderful guy, an expressive 
writer, a great conversationalist. No 
matter how late or wet the party got, 
Gordon’s column next day would con- 
tain exact quotes from his associates 
the night before. 

Gordon became a legend in his own 
time. He enjoyed passing along sage 
advice to the younger scribes. When 
one of them excused himself to make 
a phone call to his wife back home, 
Gordon remonstrated with him. 

“Don’t ever call home,’ Gordon 
warned. “Look, did you ever call 
home and get any GOOD news?” 

Among those who are tickled by 
the Big Ten Skywriters’ Man of the 
Year Award at the end of each trip 
was Fred Stabley, veteran sports in- 
formation director at Michigan State. 
Fred each year donates a handsome 
trophy of an airplane to the writer 
judged by his peers to be the best— 
or funniest—on the tour. The only 
payment he requires is that the pre- 
sentation at the tour-ending dinner 
be tape-recorded so he can listen to it 
later in his office and guffaw at the 
wisecracks. 

At one Big Ten Skywriter bull ses- 
sion, his fellow travelers were trying 
to place a label on Jauss, a man of 
such contrasting facets. Some said he 
was as intelligent as any egghead, and 
some maintained he was as down-to- 
earth as any jockstrap on campus. So 
they compromised and decreed that 
henceforth Jauss would be known as 
an “eggstrap.” 


The Big Ten Skywriters will never 
forget Tom Bolger of the Toledo 
(Ohio) BLADE. Tom endeared himself 
to his comrades by such things as: 

1. Sleeping through the Purdue press 
conference and then picking the Boil- 
ermakers to win the Big Ten title in 
1962. 

2. Qualifying for the Skywriters’ 
first Purple Heart medal after cutting 
his finger while shaving with a safety 
(?) razor. Later, as he was being cited 
for the Skywriter of the Year Trophy, 
he nervously lit a cigaret and danged 
if the protective band-aid on his fin- 
ger didn’t catch on fire. 

Neither should dress and appear- 
ance be considered earmarks of great- 
ness among the football writers. Some 
of them follow the trend among col- 
lege-age youngsters, wearing sockless 
sandals or battered tennis shoes on 
the eight-day marathon tour. Among 
those who usually was a candidate 
for the Worst Dressed Award was 
Bill Jauss, erudite writer for (in suc- 
cession) the Chicago DAILY NEWS, 
Chicago AMERICAN, Chicago TO- 
DAY and Chicago TRIBUNE, 

“My wife doesn’t let me take good 
clothes on these trips,’’ Jauss ex- 
plained simply. He also used to bring 
the Big Ten’s first exploding suitcase, 
a grip that looked as if it had sur- 
vived Ellis Island. It had no latch, but 
Bill kept it together most of the time 
with a loop of white plastic clothes- 
line. 

Oddly enough, the Big Ten Sky- 
writer award winners were not al- 
ways those who succeeded in getting 
tangle-footed on the tour. For in- 
stance, Jerry Liska, Midwest sports 
editor of the Associated Press for 
many years until his 1975 retirement, 
won it in 1966. It was mostly be- 
cause his mates had enjoyed his com- 
pany and razor wit on the annual 
trips. 

These days a football writer has to 
be more than a parrot who can re- 
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peat ball-carrying averages and for- 
ward pass percentages. It wasn’t long 
ago that this was the way a writer 
covered a big football game: 

He arrived on the scene Friday, 
went to lunch with the head coach or 
the sports information director, duti- 
fully attended the final practice ses- 
sions that afternoon, had dinner with 
his fellow scribes at a Friday night 
press party. No telling how he spent 
the rest of Friday, but on Saturday he 
arose in time to get to the stadium 
well in advance of the crowd. He 
took voluminous notes during the 
game. As soon as it was over, he un- 
limbered his typewriter and wrote— 
exactly that—the story of the game as 
he saw it. 

Today that’s not enough. The mod- 
ern football writer probably keeps in 
touch with the football coaching staff 
or publicity men by phone during the 
week. 

He may take an unusual tack in 
covering the contest. Occasionally a 
writer will get permission from a 
coach to view the game from the 
team bench, taking notes or using a 
tape recorder. 

When the game is over, the modern 
writer has just begun to gather his 
facts. He goes to one or both of the 
dressing rooms, talking and taking 
notes tc every coach, scout, player or 
person who might provide an interest- 
ing angle. 

You see, the difference today is that 
the writer must compete with the 
Great Cyclops, television. Whereas 
his predecessor used to leave the 
dressing room quotes for a Monday 
p.m, story, the modern writer gets his 
typewriter into the ‘human side”’ of 
the football news for his Sunday 
paper. 

He passes up all but the key parts 
of the game’s play-by-play to con- 
centrate on how the principals re- 
garded the game. He figures everyone 
who cared much about the contest 
was either there in person, saw it on 
TV or heard the highlights via radio. 
So he writes the story behind the 
story, knowing that the first guy who 
reaches for his paper on the doorstep 
Sunday morning will be the guy who 
wants to know WHY it happened as 
it did in yesterday's big football game. 

Yes, it’s a lot more demanding job 
than it used to be, but it’s still just 
as much fun. It has to be, considering 
how many offers we still get of ‘‘kin 
I carry your typewriter?” 
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place kicker, Homer Griffith. 

But when Griffith joined the hud- 
dle, quarterback Orv Mohler chased 
him back to the sideline, much to 
Jones’ dismay. To the coach’s plea- 
sure, guard John Baker kicked a field 
goal to give USC a 16-14 triumph and 
end Notre Dame’s 26-game winning 
streak, 

That victory was so exciting back 
home that a crowd of 300,000 lined 
the streets to celebrate, and the game 
film broke all attendance records at 
Loew's State Theatre. 

Notre Dame won the national 
championship in 1966 with a 51-0 


A California lineman bears down on a 
Stanford QB in the annual battle for the Axe. 


thrashing of USC, but McKay denies 
he ever said that the Irish wouldn't 
beat him again. The fact is they have 
done it only once since then. 
Anthony Davis stamped his pres- 
ence indelibly on this series in recent 
years before national TV audiences. 
He scored six touchdowns—includ- 
ing kickoff returns of 97 and 96 yards 
—to lead the Trojans to an exciting 
45-23 victory in 1972. Last year, Davis 
returned the second half kickoff 102 
yards to ignite an incredible 49-point 
explosion in the last 30 minutes by 
USC that netted a 55-24 victory. Davis 
scored four touchdowns, and the 
Irish hoped they never see the likes of 
him again, 
@® MICHIGAN-OHIO STATE — 
Woody Hayes admits he once coasted 
across the state line into Ohio after 
his car had run out of gasoline be- 
cause he didn’t want to pay the gas 
tax in Michigan. The veteran Ohio 
State coach seldom calls his antag- 
onist by its name, preferring to refer 
to “that school up north.” 
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During the week of the game be- 
tween these two teams, it is the main 
topic of conversation and is in ev- 
idence everywhere. You can find 
signs in Columbus which read: “‘Mich- 
igan has BO.” And in Ann Arbor you 
might see: “Keep Michigan beautiful, 
throw your garbage in Ohio.’’ 

This rivalry, already intense, has 
taken on added meaning in recent 
seasons because the Big Ten title and 
Rose Bowl assignment have been on 
the line. Either Michigan or Ohio 
State—or both—has won the con- 
ference title the last seven years. 

This series produced one of the 
most unbelievable games in college 
history. On the eve of their 1950 
meeting, snow started falling all over 
Ohio. Some spots were pelted with 25 
inches and drifts reached four or five 
feet. 

After a discussion on whether to 
play at all, school officials finally de- 
cided to go ahead—then saw that 
football couldn’t be played on that 
day. It was impossible to run and 
pass, so the two teams spent the 
afternoon punting—24 by Michigan 
and 21 by Ohio State. The Wolverines 
gained only 27 yards all game and 
failed to make a first down, but grab- 
bed a 9-3 victory by converting two 
blocked punts into a safety and 
touchdown. 

When the game ended, stadium 
personnel dug thru snow drifts around 
the field and stands to make sure no- 
body had fallen in. 

There are some officials who feel 
that Michigan-Ohio State has grown 
too big, that the rest of the Big Ten 
season is an anti-climax. One thing is 
certain; it’s very serious business. 
@ TEXAS-OKLAHOMA—This series 
started in 1900 and has been an an- 
nual attraction since 1929 in Dallas, 
where it lures capacity crowds in the 
Cotton Bowl. It’s a big social affair 
and many Sooner fans come into Dal- 
las on Wednesday and Thursday to 
shop (mostly at Neiman-Marcus) and 
party. Some 30,000 fans from each 
school, in addition to students, in- 
vade Dallas for the weekend. 

One of the most heated games oc- 
curred in 1947 when Texas broke a 
7-7 tie just before half time on a play 
disputed by Bud Wilkinson, who was 
in his first year as Oklahoma’s coach. 
Sooner fans showered the field with 
Coke bottles and Texas went on to 
win 34-14. It was the Longhorns’ last 
triumph until 1951. Wilkinson won 
nine of the next 10 games before Dar- 
rell Royal came to Texas and captured 
12 of 14 before dropping the last four 
in a row to the Sooners. 


The 1950 game decided the national 
championship, and it was a thriller. 
The Longhorns led 13-7 with under 4 
minutes to play when they lined up 
in punt formation deep in their ter- 
ritory. But they had only 10 men on 
the field, the kick was blocked, and 
Billy Vessels scored from the 12-yard 
line to give Oklahoma a 14-13 victory. 
@ U.C.L.A.-SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA—This one rates as the top intra- 
city rivalry around. They are the 
dominant teams in the Pacific Eight 
and the winner (USC in recent years) 
usually goes to the Rose Bowl. 

“This game has an unusual amount 

of pressure,”’ notes Coach John Mc- 
Kay of the Trojans. “It’s a game of 
great magnitude, with both teams in 
the same city and the fans of both so 
close together. They go to cocktail 
parties together and call radio sta- 
tions together,’ McKay adds with his 
usual tongue-in-cheek wit. 
@ MICHIGAN-MICHIGAN STATE— 
The attendance figures alone make 
this one of college football’s top rival- 
ries. The game has been a sellout for 
27 straight years, ranging from 80,093 
in Spartan Stadium to 104,682 in 
Michigan Stadium, and ranks among 
the best-attended annual athletic 
events in America. 

It all makes for an intense rivalry 
which produces a tremendous de- 
mand for tickets and a hard-hitting 
game every year. In six seasons as 
Michigan’s coach, Bo Schembechler 
has experienced only seven losses, 
one of those by 23-12 at the hands of 
Michigan State in 1969. 

“I underestimated the feeling in 

this game,” Ohioan Schembechler said 
afterward. “But I never will again.” 
The Wolverines have beaten the 
Spartans every year since. 
@ ALABAMA-TENNESSEE — Many 
experts contend this is the best rivalry 
in the South. It started in 1901 and 
the Crimson Tide leads 27-23-1. 

Bear Bryant, Alabama coach, played 
in the 1939 game with a broken bone 
in his right leg. ‘Tennessee was al- 
ways the one we wanted to beat the 
most,” said Bryant. 


There are other great rivalries in 
the country, of course. Such fine se- 
ries as Georgia-Georgia Tech, Lafay- 
ette-Lehigh, Rutgers-Princeton (first 
game played on Nov. 6, 1869), Texas- 
Texas A. &M., Mississippi-L.S.U., and 
the list goes on and on. 

You can recognize a great rivalry 
by the way people respond to it. 
There is a certain feeling about all 
concerned that this is something spe- 
cial... and it’s found only in college 
football. 
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Mr and Mrs *T° 
Bloody Mary mix 


Vodka, gin, rum, tequila — even aquavit — never 
had it so good. Use 3 parts Mr and Mrs “T”’ | 
Bloody Mary Mix to 1 part of any of them. Stir over 
ice for the perfect Bloody Mary. 


me ey. 


Mr and Mrs *T° 
Gimlet mix 


For the perfect gimlet — mix 2 parts Mr and Mrs 
“T” Gimlet Mix with 3 parts of either vodka 

or gin (or even rum). Froth it in a blender or stir 
over ice. Garnish with thin lime slice ora 

green cherry. Umm. Ambrosia. 


Mr and Mrs “‘T” Products, 1910 E. Imperial Highway, 


Mr and Mrs *T’ 
Mai Tai mix 


Just like you get them in The Islands. Mix 3 

parts Mr and Mrs “‘T”’ Mai Tai Mix with 1 part rum 
in double old fashioned glass of crushed ice. 
Stir and garnish with pineapple stick and 
maraschino cherry. 


Mr and Mrs *T° 
Whiskey Sour mix 


The versatile mix. Use whiskey, scotch, rum — 
whatver your choice. Mix 2 parts Mr and Mrs “T”’ 
Whiskey Sour Mix to 1 part of your favorite 
spirits. Shake well or stir over ice and garnish 
with mint, cherry or orange slice. 
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El Segundo, California, USA 90245 


THE TRAINER 
HOLDS THE TEAM 


TOGETHER 


I. the old saying is true that behind 
every successful football team is a 
good coach, then it is equally valid 
that behind every successful football] 
program, there is a good trainer. 

Take a look at the better college 
football teams around the country 
and you discover that those schools 
that win year in and year out have 
fewer injuries and are in better physi- 
cal condition. That's not just coinci- 
dence, either. The team trainer plays 
a vital part in helping reduce the 
number of injuries and making sure 
players are in top physical shape. 

A trainer is hardly some frustrated 
athlete who knows only how to 
wind tape around an ankle or put a 
bandaid on a cut. These are skilled 
individuals who have gone through 
years of training—much like a doctor 
— and specialize in athletic-related 
injuries like bruises, sprains, and 
muscle pulls. 

The average trainer has taken a rig- 
orous sequence of courses as an un- 
dergraduate in college, specializing in 
biology, anatomy and other courses 
that are pre-med subjects. He then 
does graduate work in physical ther- 
apy and works part time as a sort of 
“intern” on the training staff of a 
team or school. 

After working as an assistant for 
several years, trainers then go to jobs 
as full-time assistants or as a head 
trainer. During this preparation, and 
later, trainers work closely with or- 
thopedic surgeons who specialize in 
athletic injuries. 

A trainer is responsible for prepar- 
ing a program for player physical fit- 
ness and for keeping players in 
proper shape to play football. Quick- 
ness and agility, along with strength, 
are the things that a trainer has to 
develop in the players. Speed work, 
consisting of short sprints, together 
with weightlifting and drills to help 
agility, are prescribed for football 
players to help them get into shape 
before the season starts. 

‘What we are looking for most is 
quickness and agility,’ said one head 
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The taping of ankles is but one of the many responsibilities undertaken by the college 


trainer. 


football coach. “That’s why we go 
for sprints and repetition in the 
weight lifting program. We're not try- 
ing to see how strong we are, but how 
quickly these things can be done.” 

In conjunction with experts who 
have studied body development, 
growth, and even the effect of foods, 
the trainer will set down his own pro- 
gram. A good trainer can tailor this 
program to the needs of individual 
players and positions. For instance, 
he will prescribe exercises geared to- 
ward building upper body strength 
for linemen, while having the running 
back and receivers do more work 
running and building their legs. If a 
player has a weak portion of his 
body, say a knee or an ankle, the 
trainer will have him do special exer- 
cises on just that portion of the body 
to build strength up in those mus- 
cles that need it most. 

The next step in the preventive 
training process is to instruct players 
on proper eating and sleeping habits. 
Although college football players 
don’t always have regular hours due 
to classwork and studying, the trainer 
does as much as he can along the 
lines of advising players on proper 
rest and wholesome meals. Most ma- 
jor colleges have a “iraining table” 
during the football season and the 
players are fed well-rounded meals at 
least once a cay at these sessions. 

Before practice, players have weak 
or injured areas taped. A trainer must 


know the best methods of taping or 
wrapping a joint or bone so as to 
leave the greatest amount of flexibil- 
ity, but yet protect against injury. An- 
kles, knees, shoulders and wrists are 
the most common parts of the body 
that are taped as preventive mea- 
sures. 

When an injury does occur, the 
trainer has to react quickly to reduce 
the effects of the damage to the body 
and get the player back in action if 
possible. 

After the immediate impact of the 
injury has been reduced, the trainer 
then puts the player on a rehabilita- 
tion program to build up the injured 
area once again and to regain the en- 
durance and reactions lost while out 
of action. 

The trainer's fight to keep his play- 
ers in top shape shows up in a num- 
ber of ways on the field in terms of 
how well a team plays toward the 
end of a game and even in the mental 
aspect of football. 

“It's hard for someone to think 
when he’s tired. There tends to be 
more errors when players are tired, 
and there is no question that when a 
player is tired, he also gives up physi- 
cally. Physical conditioning, of which 
the trainer plays a large part, is one of 
the most important aspects in foot- 
ball. When many games are decided 
in the fourth quarter, it’s almost al- 
ways the best conditioned team that 


wins.” 
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Madison Football 


Coaches 


HEAD COACH CHALLACE MCMILLIN 
& DEFENSIVE COORDINATOR ELLIS 
WISLER 


ASSISTANT COACHES: KNEELING - JIM PRINCE, 
TRAINER ROBBIE LESTER, MIKE CLEM STAND- 
ING - BRAD BABCOCK, GEORGE NIPE, HARRY 
VAN ARSDALE. 


Challace McMillin, the Virginia College Athletic 
Association’s Co-Football Coach of the Year in 1974, is the 
only head coach the Madison College football program has 
had. 

The 33-year-old McMillin is a native of Tennessee and a 
graduate of Southwestern at Memphis. He came to Madison 
in 1971 after serving as Athletic Director and head football 
and track coach at Westwood High School in Memphis, 


Tenn., from 1968-71. Prior to that, McMillin had been 
assistant football and track coach at Memphis University 
School from 1966-68, and head football and track coach at 
Munford High School from 1964-66. 

This will be the first year that McMillin will be able to 
devote all of his energies to the Madison football program. 
He has served as both head football and track coach at 
Madison since 1971, and was named the VCAA Track 
Coach of the Year in 1974. A new track coach was hired at 
Madison this summer so that McMillin can devote full time 
to the football program. 

Coach McMillin has surrounded himself with a young 
and energetic staff. 

Defensive coordinator Ellis Wisler was a successful head 
coach at Washington & Lee High School in Arlington, Va., 
before coming to Madison College in 1973, and offensive 
line coach Harry Van Arsdale joined the Madison coaching 
staff this year after two years as an assistant coach at 
Randolph-Macon. 

Jimmy Prince, the defensive backfield coach, is in his 
third year as a member of the Madison coaching staff, while 
Brad Babcock is in his fourth year with the Madison 
program. Babcock has worked with the Madison offensive 
backs and will be coaching the Madison junior varsity team 
this season. 

Student assistants working with the varsity are George 
Nipe and Mike Clem. 


Madison Roster 


No. 
65 
53 
41 
66 
74 
89 
60 
82 
16 
10 


Name 

Adams, Jeff*** 
Angle, Harry 
Atalla, Mike** 
Baird, Mark* 
Bergeria, Woody* 
Bersch, Winston** 
Booth, Rick 
Borders, Ron 
Bowers, John 
Branich, Les***+ 
Brenneman, Lynn 
Brentlinger, Jon** 
Burkhart, Rick 
Carico, Joe* 
Cavanaugh, Pat 
Coleman, Warren 
Culkin, Phil* 
Daley, Terry * 
Deringer, Chip** 
Douglas, Eric * 
Dunn, Bob * 
Eaton, Dale** 
Garst, Fred 
Gatewood, John 
Good, Brent **+ 
Grainer, Brian** 
Griffith, Greg 
Hailey, O. C.* 
Hansrote, Terry 
Hardesty, Jim* 
Hast, Shane* 
Hoepfl, Craig** 
Huff, Ed 
Hummel, Robert 
Jackson, Rich** 
Jones, Stan* 
Joyner, Keith 
Knox, Glenn 
Krauss, Jeff* 
Logan, Bob 
Lumpkin, Jerry 
Marston, Mike 
McHugh, Jim* 
Mitchell, Tom 
Nicholson, Robbie 
Parisi, Tom* 
Payne, Dave** 
Phillips, Tim** 
Pike, Henry ** 
Pineda, Chris* 
Pope, Keith 
Sears, Don* 
Sears, Greg 
Sensabaugh, Dave* 
Slayton, Bernard **+ 
Smith, Larry 
Stith, Ron** 
Taylor, Joe 

Tuell, John 

Ward, Bob** 
West, Chip 
Windham, Dewey *+ 
Young, Brian* 
Young, Floyd 


* Letters earned 


+ Captain 


Pos. 
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Wt. 


185 
210 
170 
195 
230 
170 
195 
190 
165 
180 
205 
195 
205 
170 
180 
195 
195 
220 
175 
195 
218 
190 
230 
170 
165 
200 
155 
150 
175 
185 
177 
180 
200 
215 
200 
205 
165 
185 
195 
165 
195 
210 
205 
190 
220 
165 
195 
215 
197 
185 
180 
217 
220 
185 
185 
210 
164 
185 
170 
198 
190 
223 
185 
165 


Class 


Sr. 
So. 
So. 
So. 


Hometown 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Boonsboro, Md. 
Falls Church, Va. 
Columbia, Md. 
Triangle, Va. 
Forest, Va. 
Galax, Va. 
Arlington, Va. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Montross, Va. 
Bittinger, Md. 


New Carrollton, Md. 


Falls Church, Va. 
Clintwood, Va. 
Ellicott City, Md. 
Appomattox, Va. 
Vienna, Va. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Fairfax, Va. 
Fairfax, Va. 

Falls Church, Va. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Bridgewater, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Annandale, Va. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
South Boston, Va. 
Cumberland, Md. 
Stephens City, Va. 
Cumberland, Md. 
Annandale, Va. 
Wilmington, NC 
Springfield, Va. 
Powhatan, Va. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Greenville, NC 
Richmond, Va. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Oxon Hill, Md. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Selden, NY 
Washington, DC 
Orange, Va. 
Bellmore, NY 
Arlington, Va. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Laurel, Md. 
Elkton, Va. 


Annandale, Va. 
Woodbridge, Va. 


McLean, Va. 
Lavale, Md. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Ettrick, Va. 


New Carrollton, Md. 


Oxon Hill, Md. 
Buena Vista, Va. 
Millsboro, Del. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Vienna, Va. 
Yale, Va. 


High School 
Churchland 
Boonsboro 
Marshall 
Howard 
Garfield 
Brookville 
Galax 
Yorktown 
Williamsport 
Washington-Lee 
Potomac State J.C. 
Parkdale 

Falls Church 
Clintwood 
Howard 
Appomattox 
Madison 
Ferrum J.C. 
Woodson 
Robinson 

Falls Church 
Groveton 
Turner Ashby 
Henrico 
Herndon 
Annandale 
Harrisonburg 
Halifax 

Fort Hill 

James Wood 
Fort Hill 
Woodson 

Lees McRae J.C. 
Thomas Jefferson 
Powhatan 
South Hagerstown 
Rose 

Henrico 
Springbrook 
Crossland 
Thomas Jefferson 
Brookville 
Newfield 

St. Johns 
Orange 

Nassau J.C. 
Washington-Lee 
Chowan J.C. 
Harrisonburg 
Bolles 


Woodson 
Garfield 


McLean 
Allegany 

E.C. Glass 
Milford Mills 
Matoaca 
Parkdale 
Friendly 

Parry McCluer 
Sussex Central 
Lees-McCrae 
Madison 
Sussex Central 


Pepsi 
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QUALITY FOOTWEAR 


47 Court Square, Harrisonburg, Virginia 22801 
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Bottled by PEPSI COLA BOTTLING COMPANY of Central Virginia, 875 Waterman Drive, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Join the 


feelin’ free! 


Restaurant 
K ARL’S KRUSTY PIZZAS 


BEER ON AND OFF 
"Seclusion In The Country’ 


434-0535 


NINE MILES NORTH OF 
HARRISONBURG ON ROUTE 11 


Blue Stone Jun 


1974 INDIVIDUAL HONORS 


All-America 


BERNARD SLAYTON — 5’8” — 185 Ib. — Junior — Tailback 
Honorable Mention 
Associated Press College Division All-America 


All-VCAA Returnees 


LESLIE BRANICH — Senior — Quarterback 
BERNARD SLAYTON — Junior — Tailback 


TOSTADA—!Is a Corn Tortilla, fried flat with 
your choice of our delightfully flavored beans or % 
meat, topped with lettuce, grated cheese and 

iS tomato. TRY IT AT: 


First Team: 


Second Team: BRIAN GRAINER — Junior — Center 


DEWEY WINDHAM — Senior — Linebacker 
8 a 
a Haciendag ...-.. 


BRENT GOOD — Senior — Safety 
RON STITH — Junior — Tailback 


Mention: TIM PHILLIPS — Senior — Offensive Tackle 
FAMILY RESTAURANT eee — Sophomore — Defen- 
sive Guard 


DALE EATON — Junior — Defensive End 

MIKE ATALLA — Junior — Defensive Half- 
back 

Route 11, South 

Head Coach CHALLACE McMILLIN 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 1974 VCAA Co-Football Coach of the Year 
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Len Fields, Madison's starting swingback last season, also 
earned Honorable Mention All-VCAA honors a year ago. 
Fields, who was voted Madison’s Most Valuable Player in 
1974, graduated last May. 


WHEN YOU 
BUY A VEHICLE AT 
BOB YETZER FORD 


oe» LOU GET 
BOB YETZER 


AS STANDARD EQUIPMENT. 
EBob Yetzer 


SALISBUR 


Name 

Amabili, Louie 
Barr, Clark 
Boucher, Bart 
Bounds, John 
Brown, Everett 
Brown, Warren 
Brunner, Randie 
Bueneman, Martin 
Burden, Kevin 
Capobianco, John 
Chester, George 
Clemons, Wayne 
Cooper, David 
Deakins, Dennis 
DiFederico, Ed. 
Ditchfield, John 
Doss, Gary 
Dougherty, Rich 
Elliott, Charles 
Fennemore, Jim 
Frank, Jim 
Garcia, Mike 
Gebhart, Fran 
Gebhart, Joe 
Gills, Doug 
Glover, Mark 
Golacinski, Don 
Hearn, Dave 
Johnson, Erskine 
Jones, Bobby 
Keen, Vic 

King, Jim 
Kinnamon, Brice 
Kirchoff, Dave 
Macklin, Alkin 
Mandley, Rich 
Markiewicz, Charles 
Monthley, Tom 
Morris, Mark 
Moyle, Bob 
Murphy, Kevin 
Myers, Humphrey 
Olmstead, Larry 
O’Neal, Keith 
Phillips, Preston 
Polk, Jeff 
Richards, Bob 
Riley, Calvin 
Ring, Dan 

Ring, Tim 
Romanek, Brian 
Rose, Dave 
Saunders, Brian 
Scarborough, Mike 
Shade, Levi 
Shotzberger, Jim 
Shumaker, Frank 
Skrobot, Pete 
Smith, John W. III 
Snader, Russ 

St. Ledger, Gerard 
Temple, David 
Tillman, Jim 
Trott, Tim 
Walter, Mike 
Watson, Jim 
West, Jerry 
Young, Jack 


Pos. 
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ATE ROSTER 


Class 


Hometown 
Wilmington, Del. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Alexandria, Va. 


Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Largo, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Arnold, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
Dover, Del. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Greensboro, Md. 
Dover, Del. 
Misawia, Japan 
Newark, Del. 
District Heights, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Wyoming, Del. 
White Plains, Md. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Hockessin, Del. 
Hockessin, Del. 
Edgewater, Md. 
Oxon Hill, Md. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Delmar, Md. 
Edgewood, Md. 
Forestville, Md. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cambridge, Md. 
Severna Park, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Kensington, Md. 
Odenton, Md. 
Littlestown, Pa. 
Severna Park, Md. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Kensington, Md. 
Lusby, Md. 

Dover, Del. 
Laurel, Del. 
Boyds, Md. 

Eden, Md. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Cambridge, Md. 
Lanham, Md. 
Lanham, Md. 
Berwyn Heights, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Oxon Hill, Md. 
Morganza, Md. 
Winterthur, Del. 
Camp Springs, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Lexington Park, Md. 
Ellicott City, Md. 
District Heights, Md. 
Odenton, Md. 
Milford, Del. 

New Carrollton, Md. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Camp Springs, Md. 


High School 

J. Dickinson 
Annapolis 

Fort Hunt 

West Springfield 
Largo 

Baltimore City College 
City College 
Bonnamerican 
John Marshall 
Seaford 

J. M. Bennett 
Forest Park 

North Caroline 
Caesar Rodney 
Arawdle 

Newark 

Suitland 
Brandywine 
Woodlawn 

Caesar Rodney 
Bishop McNamara 
Bordentown/Lenox 
Alexis I. Dupont 


» Alexis I. Dupont 


Southern 

Oxon Hill 
Montgomery Blair 
Delmar 
Edgewood 
Bishop McNamara 
J. M. Bennett 
Milford Hill 
Cambridge 
Severna Park 
Wilmington 
Albert Einstein 
Arundel 

Francis Scott Key 
Severna Park 
Northwood 

St. John’s 
Calvert 

Caesar Rodney 
Laurel 
Poolesville 

J. M. Bennett 
Fort Hunt 
Cambridge 
Parkdale 
Parkdale 
Parkdale 

Mt. Pleasant 
Wilmington 
Oxon Hill 
Chopticon 
Alexis I. Dupont 
Bishop McNamara 
Conrad 

Great Mills 

Mt. Hebron 
Suitland 
Arundel 

Milford 

Parkdale 

Fort Hunt 
Wilmington 
Roxborough 
Crossland 


DUKES BEAT RANDOLPH-MACON 12-7 TO WIN VCAA CHAMPIONSHIP 


Slayton & Stith Lead Offense While Defense Throttles "Macon 


Junior tailbacks Bernard Slayton and Ron Stith each 
rushed for over 100 yards and the Madison defensive 
unit shut down Randolph-Macon’s offense last 
Saturday afternoon as the Dukes remained unbeaten 
and won the Virginia College Athletic Association foot- 
ball championship with a 12-7 victory over the Yellow 
Jackets. 

The victory, before a Homecoming crowd estimated 
at 10,000, was Madison’s seventh in a row and upped 
the Dukes’ record to 7-0-1. Randolph-Macon was 
Madison’s final VCAA opponent of the 1975 season 
and Saturday’s win gave the Dukes a 5-0 conference 
record and the VCAA championship in just their 
second season with a full varsity schedule. 

Slayton, back in action after missing 5 1/2 games 
with a partial shoulder separation, carried the ball 29 
times for 140 yards and one touchdown. 


Stith, who has had to carry much of the offensive 
load for the Dukes in Slayton’s absence, carried the ball 
14 times for 114 yards and a touchdown. 

It was Stith who got the Dukes on the scoreboard 
first early in the second quarter. On fourth and one 
from the Randolph-Macon 39, Stith burst through a 
hole at the line of scrimmage and raced all the way for 
the touchdown. Bob Ward’s PAT kick was wide. 


Randolph-Macon took a 7-6 halftime lead when 


defensive end John Murphy ran 60 yards for a 
touchdown with a blocked punt and Bruce Kirk added 
the extra point. 

Slayton scored the winning touchdown for the 
Dukes early in the third quarter after Madison 
defensive end Rich Jackson recovered a Randolph- 
Macon fumble on the Yellow Jackets’ 18 yard line. On 
the next play, Slayton barreled 18 yards for the touch- 
down. 

While the Madison offense was moving behind the 
running of Slayton and Stith, the Dukes defense had 
Randolph-Macon’s offense completely bottled up. The 
Yellow Jackets could manage only one first down and 
just 39 yards in total offense in the first half. For the 
game, Madison held Randolph-Macon to just 58 yards 
rushing and only 145 yards in total offense. 

Madison’s defensive effort was led by sophomore 
guard Woody Bergeria, sophomore tackle Mark Baird, 
senior linebacker Dewey Windham, freshman line- 
backer Pat Cavanaugh, and junior defensive back Mike 
Atalla. Bergeria and Windham were the Dukes’ leading 
tacklers. Windham was in on 14 tackles, five of them 
unassisted, and Bergeria was in on 12 tackles, four of 
them unassisted. 

“Our football team played a great game last Satur- 
day,” said Madison head coach Challace McMillin. “It’s 
the biggest win we’ve ever had.” 
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LAST HOME GAME FOR SEVEN SENIORS 


Tonight’s game with Salisbury State will be the last 
home game for seven seniors on the Madison College 
football team. 

Quarterback Leslie Branich, offensive guard Jeff 
Adams, offensive tackles Tim Phillips and Terry Daley, 
fullback Henry Pike, linebacker Dewey Windham and 
safety Brent Good will all be making their final 
appearance at Madison Stadium tonight. 

Branich and Adams have been members of the 
Madison team since the football program began four 
years ago. 

“These players have done a tremendous job for us,” 
said Madison head coach Challace McMillin. “They’ve 
helped us get our football program started here at 
Madison College and they’ve been outstanding young 
men to work with. We’re really going to miss them.” 


DUKES’ DEFENSE DOES IT AGAIN 


The story of each of Madison’s seven victories 
during this 1975 football season has been amazingly 
similar. The Madison offense gets the Dukes a slim 
lead. Then, in the closing moments of the game, the 
Madison defense shuts down an opponent’s drive and 
preserves the narrow victory. 

That’s the way its been this season as the Dukes have 
compiled a 7-0-1 record. 

The Madison defensive unit turned in perhaps its 
finest effort of an outstanding season last Saturday in 
the Dukes’ 12-7 victory over Randolph-Macon. The 
Dukes held ’Macon to just 58 yards rushing and only 145 


yards in total offense. 

The defensive unit certainly wasn’t to blame for the 
Randolph-Macon touchdown. The Yellow Jackets 
scored when a Randolph-Macon player picked up a 
blocked punt and ran 60 yards for a touchdown. 

On the season, the Madison defense has shut out 
three opponents and allowed just 57 points in eight 
games. The Dukes are allowing an average of just 7.1 
points a game and are giving up an average of just 99.3 
yards a game on the ground. 

The heart of the Madison defense is its young 
interior line. Guards Woody Bergeria (6’ 230) and Jim 
McHugh (6’1” 205), and tackles Mark Baird (6’1” 195) 
and Bob Dunn (6’ 218) are just sophomores, but they 
have anchored Madison’s defensive unit this season. 

The entire unit is a young one. Madison will lose 
only two defensive starters this season, linebacker 
Dewey Windham (6'2” 223) and safety Brent Good (5’9” 
165). Ends Rich Jackson (5'10” 200) and Dale Eaton 
(6'1” 190), linebacker Pat Cavanaugh (6'1” 180), and 
defensive backs Mike Atalla (5’9” 170) and O. C. Hailey 
(5’8” 150) will all be back. 

A real key to Madison’s defensive effort, however, 
has been the unit’s depth. Linemen Fred Garst (5’9” 
230) and Greg Sears (6’2” 220), end Jeff Krauss (6’ 195), 
linebackers Don Sears (5’11” 217) and Jim Hardesty 
(S’9” 185), and defensive backs John Tuell (5’10” 170), 
Bob Logan (6’ 165) and Terry Hansrote (5’11” 175) have 
all played important roles this season. 

“The important thing is that our defensive unit has 
been consistent all season long,” says defensive 
coordinator Ellis Wisler. “Our young men have done a 
fine job.” 

That they have. The record speaks for itself. 


*-- 


SALISBURY STATE HAS FIVE GAME WINNING STREAK 


Sea Gulls Enter Game With 6-2 Record 


Salisbury State brings a trio of fine running backs 
and a high-powered offense to Madison Stadium 
tonight to face the Dukes. : 

The Sea Gulls, led by running backs Jim Watson, 
Levi Shade and Dave Kirchoff, have won their last five 
games in a row and are now 6-2 on the season. Salisbury 
State is coming off a big 15-14 victory over Towson 
State last Saturday afternoon. 

Watson had an outstanding season for Salisbury 
State a year ago and he is the Sea Gulls’ leading rusher 
once again. The 5’9” 175 Ib. junior averaged 6.7 yards a 
carry last season as he rambled for 1,129 yards and 
nine touchdowns. This season he has carried the ball 
132 times for 859 yards and eight touchdowns. He is 
averaging 6.5 yards a carry and has also returned a punt 
91 yards for a touchdown. 

Watson is among the Division III leaders in punt re- 
turns. He has returned 12 punts for 170 yards and one 
touchdown. 

Shade, a 5’10” 184 lb. junior, averaged 6.6 yards a 
carry last season as he rushed for 715 yards and four 
touchdowns. He has carried the ball 128 times for 790 
yards and eight touchdowns this season. Shade is 
averaging 6.2 yards a carry. 

Kirchoff, a 6’ 178 Ib. freshman, has proven to be 
another valuable runner for the Sea Gulls since 


entering the starting lineup. He has carried the ball 58 
times for 266 yards and is averaging 4.6 yards a carry. 

Senior David Rose is expected to start at 
quarterback for Salisbury State tonight. — 

Watson, Shade and Kirchoff run behind a veteran 
offensive line headed by tackles Bart Boucher (6’4” 
230) and Keith O’Neal (6’3” ae soy Jim fennemore 
(5’°9” 187) and Gary Doss (6’ 209), and center Bobby 
Jones (6'1” 220). ; ; 

Defensively, the Sea Gulls are led by ends Jim Till- 
man (6’7” 221) and Louie Amabili (6’ 202), tackles 
Calvin Riley (6’3” 250) and Bob Richards (52175192): 
linebacker Fran Gebhart (5'7” 160), cornerback 
Humphrey Myers (5’8” 178), and safeties Brian 
Saunders (6’1” 186) and David Temple (5’10” 173). 

The Salisbury State - Madison game has developed 
into quite a rivalry. Madison came from 17 points be- 
hind to defeat Salisbury State 20-17 in the closing 
seconds last season. 


SALISBURY COACH MADISON GRADUATE 
Salisbury State defensive line coach Dick Ward is a 


1954 graduate of Madison College. He has been 
coaching football at various levels for the past 15 years. 


Madison Head Coach Challace McMillin with Ron Stith. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 


The Madison coaching staff has cited six players for 
their play in last Saturday’s 12-7 victory over Randolph- 
Macon. 

Guard Woody Bergeria, tackle Mark Baird and 
halfback Mike Atalla were named Defensive Players of 
the Week; tailbacks Bernard Slayton and Ron Stith 
were named Offensive Players of the Week; and Rick 
Burkhart was cited for his play on the Madison Special 
Teams. 


SHIPPENSBURG DUKES’ FINAL 1975 OPPONENT 


The Madison College football team closes out its 
1975 season next Saturday afternoon (Nov. 15) against 
Shippensburg State in Shippensburg, Pa. The game is 
scheduled to begin at 1:30 p.m. gatps : 

The Red Raiders had a 6-3 record going into their 
game this afternoon with Millersville State. 

Shippensburg defeated Madison 21-7 last season. 


A YEAR AGO 
Madison 20 — Salisbury State 17 


Madison swingback Len Fields caught a two-yard 
touchdown pass from quarterback Leslie Branich with 
12 seconds left in the game to give the Dukes a 
come-from-behind 20-17 victory over Salisbury State 
last season. 

The Dukes, who trailed 17-0 at one point in the 
second quarter, rallied behind the running of tailback 
Bernard Slayton and the passing of Branich. 

Slayton carried the ball 20 times for 107 yards and 
Branich completed 11 of 19 passes for 160 yards and 
one touchdown. 

Fullback Henry Pike and tailback Ron Stith also 
scored touchdowns for Madison. 

Levi Shade carried the ball 15 times for 132 yards 
and one touchdown, and Jim Watson rushed 23 times 
for 105 yards and a touchdown to lead the Salisbury 
State attack. 

Jack Young added a 24-yard field goal for the Sea 
Gulls. 


“DUKES” 
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Your Happy Shopping Store 


SALISBURY STATE 


Madison College 
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, No. N Os. O. ame 
Pos. No. Name Pos. No. Name a es baie, thi LE 85 Jim Tillman 
; ; : om Monthle 
TE 84 Phil Culkin LE 81 Rich Jackson LT 70 Keith O’Neal : LT 75 Calvin Riley 
ST 76 Terry Daley LT 66 Mark Baird ; LG 62 Gary Doss RT 88 Bob Richards 
SG 67 David Payne LG 74 Woody Bergeria Cc 52 Bobby Jones RE 89 Louie Amabili 
55 Brian Grainer RG 59 Jim McHugh RG 65 Jim Fennemore LLB 39 . Dan Ring 
G 65 Jeff Adams RT pe. Bob Dunn RT 14 Bart Boucher MLB 66 Frank Shumaker 
WT ies Tim Phillips RE 51 Dale Eaton SE 40 Jerry West RLB 42 Fran Gebhart 
SE 21 Chip Deringer LLB 48 Pat Cavanaugh QB 15 David Rose LCB 27 Humphrey Myers 
QB 10 Leslie Branich RLB 44 Dewey Windham HB 26 Jim Watson RCB 47 Mike Walter 
A ae a ee LDH 41 Mike Atalla HB 30 Levi Shade LS 20 Brian Saunders 
enry Pike RDH 29 Bob Logan id Kirchoff avi 
SB 49 . Chris Pineda S 25 Brent Good sid oie eee tan pitta 


10‘ Branich QB 41 Atalla DB 72 Coleman WT 
11 —Hansrote S 42 Gatewood TB 73 Phillips WT ; 
12 Hailey DB 44 Windham LB 74 Bergeria © DG No. Name m 
| 13 Jones QB 46 Young,F. SE 75 Hummel = WT 11 Brown,E. CB 39 Ring LB 64 Mandley © G 
14 Carico DB 48 Cavanaugh LB 76 peed a 12 Cooper ; QB 40 West SE 65 Fennemore G 
| 16 Bowers QB 49 Pineda SB ti ante DT 13. Clemons Ss 41 King Ss 66 Shumaker LB 
is ae - 3 aco ie 30° Taylor Te 14 Moyle QB = Gebhart, F. LB 67 ese 74 
20 Hast FB 52. Lumpkin LB 81 Jackson = DE H te Kirchoff RB 43 — x 69 Gills LB 
ee ee ee ae ae 
22 = Stith >: 18 Smith CB 47 Walter CB 71 ~~ Garcia DT 
23 Hardesty = DE 56 Ward : a En ee a 19 Kinnamon LB 50 Snader C 72 DiFederico OT 
24 Joyner TB pi oe SG a0 aan DE 20 Saunders S 51 St. Leger G 74 Boucher OT 
25 Good S_ wi DG c 21 Capobianco CB 52 Jones C 75 Riley DT 
26 ~~ Parisi SE 61 Sah WG 22 Gebhart,J. RB 53 Deakins LB 77 ~~ Chester DT 
27‘ Tuell DB 62 Doug aes 24 Elliott S 54 Barr ra 78 Johnson DT 
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29 Logan Ss oe ra: cranial ed 27. Myers CB 56 Murphy C 80 Keen DE 
30 “Huff LB 9. nen DT 28 Brown, W. RB 57 Bueneman C 82 Scarborough SE 
31 Pike FB 66 Baird ‘ 4: 30 Shade RB 58 Morris G 83 Frank TE 
32  Sensabaugh FB 67 Hoepf a 32 Dougherty LB 59 Brunner DT 84 Monthley TE 
| 34 Sears, D LB 68 Sears, G SG 34 _ Ditchfield RB 60 Shotzberger DT 85 Tillman DE 
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LB - Linebacker 


Ste ae 


C - Center FB - Fullback 
DG - Defensive Guard SE - Split End 

i DE - Defensive End TB - Tailback 

| SG - Strong Guard S - Safety 

; WG - Weak Guard SB - Swingback 

' ST - Strong Tackle P - Punter 

; DT - Defensive Tackle K - Place Kicker 

QB - Quarterback WT - Weak Tackle 


DB - Defensive Halfback TE - Tight End 
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MADISON COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
1975 Statistics — 8 games 
Team Record — 7-0-1 


RUSHING 
Name G Rushes Net Gain TD Ave. Carry Yds./Game 
Ron Stith 8 130 695 vi 5.3 86.9 
Leslie Branich 8 105 241 0 Zs 30.1 
Bernard Slayton 3 54 214 2 4.0 7183 
Henry Pike 8 45 163 2 3.6 20.4 
Shane Hast 8 29 134 0 4.6 16.8 
John Gatewood 3 35 112 0 3.2 37.3 
Chris Pineda 8 19 66 0 3.5 8.3 
Tom Parisi 8 11 37 0 3.4 4.6 
Dave Sensabaugh 5 1 2 0 2.0 4 
Glenn Knox 6 1 Z 0 2.0 me] 
PASSING 
Name G Att. Comp. Int Yds. TD Comp/Game 
Leslie Branich 8 64 29 7 526 1 3.6 
Terry Hansrote 8 3 0 0 0 0 0.0 
RECEIVING 
Name G Catches Yds. Yd./Catch TD Catches/Game 
Chris Pineda 8 12 236 19.7 0 1.5 
Chip Deringer 8 9 141 15.7 0 1.1 
Ron Borders 8 4 55 13.8 0 5 
Tom Parisi 8 3 33 11.0 0 4 
Glenn Knox 6 1 61 61.0 1 fe: 
SCORING 
Name G TD X-Pt. FG Total Pts./Game 
Ron Stith 8 7 0 0 42 5.3 
Bob Ward 8 0 7 2 13 1.6 
Henry Pike 8 2 0 0 12 1.5 
Bernard Slayton 3 2 0 0 12 4.0 
Glenn Knox 6 1 0 0 6 1.0 
Leslie Branich 8 0 2 0 2 ) 
TOTAL OFFENSE LEADERS PUNTING 
Name G Rush Pass Total Yds./Game Name G Punts Blkd Yds. Ave. Punt 
Leslie Branich 8 241 526 767 95.9 Mike Marston 5 31 2 1171 37.8 
Ron Stith 8 695 0 695 86.9 Allen Leonard 5 20 2 688 34.4 
Bernard Slayton 3 214 0 214 71.3 Glenn Knox 6 1 0 28 28.0 
Henry Pike 8 163 0 163 20.4 8 52 4 1887 33.7 
Shane Hast 8 134 0 134 16.8 
INTERCEPTIONS PUNT RETURNS 
Name G Int. Yds. Ret TD Name No. Yards Ave 
Bob Logan 8 2 0 0 Tom Parisi 2 130 5.9 
Brent Good 8 1 19 0 Mike Atalla 2 6 3.0 
Jeff Krauss 8 1 12 0 Bob Logan 1 0 0.0 
Mike Atalla 8 1 11 0 
Windham 8 1 11 0 KICKOFF RETURNS 
O. C. Hailey 7 1 8 0 Name No. Yards Ave 
Terry Hansrote 8 ! : : Tom Parisi 4 76 19.0 
Bele Eaton : ! ; : John Tuell 6 111 18.5 
john Tu Bob Logan 1 15 15.0 
Shane Hast 1 4 4.0 
TEAM TOTALS 
RUSHING G Rushes Net Yards TD Yds./Game 
Madison 8 433 1684 11 210.5 
t 8 312 794 6 99.3 
PASSING G Att. Comp. Hadint. Yds./Gained TD Yds./Game 
Madison 8 67 29 yj 526 1 65.8 
Opponent 8 182 10 1,107 2 138.4 
TOTAL OFFENSE G Total Plays TD Net Gain Yd./Game SCORING BY QUARTERS 
Madison 8 500 12 2,214 276.8 1 Zee 4 Total 
Opponent 8 494 8 1,901 237.6 Madison 28 92° FF 87 
ent 22 * fe ot) 57 
FIRST DOWNS FUMBLES FINAL SCORES hd 
Madison 117 No. Lost Madison 0 Glenville State 0 
Opponent 117 Madison 18 5 Madison 21  Washington&Lee 16* 
Opponent 20 7 Madison 3. Hampden-Sydney o* Overall Record: 7-0-1 
PENALTIES AGAINST Madison 13 Shepherd College 7 VCAA Record: 5-0-0 
No Yds Madison 10  BridgewaterCollege 7* 
Madison 59° 573. a ss enna | meer * 
ison mory lenry i 
Opponent 39 304 Madison 12 Randolph-Macon 7* *VCAA Game 


Mie Bergeria nails a Randolph-Macon runner as Dukes’ Jim McHugh closes 


aa + +o Y gemeie 0 


Woody Bergeria slams Randolph-Macon's Jeff 
Hutchinson. 


Bernard Slayton cuts back on his 18-yard touchdown run against 
Randolph-Macon. 


Quarterback Leslie Branich on the move. 


Madison Board Approves Construction of New Dorms 


MADISON 


Madison College’s Board of Visitors has approved 
the construction of new dormitories at the College and 
given an informal okay to a new official seal for 
Madison. 

Madison President Ronald E. Carrier said the new 
dorms will house 344 students and “relieve some of the 
strain on the city and accommodate some of the 
housing needs of students now living in the commu- 
nity.” The new dorms would house students now living 
in off-campus facilities rented by the College and in 
other off-campus houses. The Madison President said 
that no increase is planned in Madison’s current enroll- 
ment of 7,300. 

The College received permission from the Virginia 
General Assembly early this year to construct the new 
residence halls. No tax funds would be used in con- 
structing the dorms, Dr. Carrier said. The dorms would 
be financed by money borrowed by the College and 
paid off by rental fees for the dorms. No definite price 
or timetable for construction has been established for 
the dormitories. 

The new residence halls would be on both sides of 
Newman Lake at the College. One large facility would 
consist of four connected complexes and house 224 
students. This combination of dorms would be on the 
east side of the lake, near Chandler Hall. On the other 
side of the lake, five small house-like residence halls 
would be constructed near the studios of WVPT-TV. 
These halls would house about 24 students each—a 
total of 120. 

The new seal for the College would replace one 
which was adopted when Madison was founded in 1908 
as the State Normal and Industrial School for Women. 
That seal displays a beehive, the state seal, books, a 
spinning wheel and the motto of “Head, Heart, Hand.” 

The Board of Visitors unofficially endorsed the new 
seal but decided to get reactions from College alumni 
and students before taking formal action. The new seal 
represents the original coat of arms of President James 
Madison’s family. 


SCIENTIA. ET” LIBERTAS 


Proposed Madison College Seal 


President Carrier said that the great changes in 
Madison’s scope and character in recent years require 
that a more appropriate seal be adopted. The proposed 
new seal was designed by Madison Communication 
Arts Professor Horace Burr and depicts—with slight 
modifications—the coat of arms of Madison’s 14th Cen- 
tury ancestors. 

The seal developed through Mr. Burr’s research 
displays a knight’s helmet, topped by a torch. The 
shield on the coat of arms displays axes and starred 
chevrons. Beneath the shield is the Latin inscription 
“Scientia Et Libertas”: “Knowledge and Liberty.” 


WMRA-FM TO INCREASE POWER OF SIGNAL ON NOV. 12 


Madison College’s radio station, WMRA-FM, will go 
on the air Wednesday, November 12, with increased 
power enabling the station’s signal to be reached 
throughout western Virginia and parts of adjacent 
states, 

WMRA has been on the air since 1969 but with a 
power of only 10 watts. The power increase will raise 
WMRA’s power to the equivalent of 50,000 watts and 
allow the station to reach from Hagerstown, MD to 
Roanoke. 

The station broadcasts at the FM frequency of 90.7 
and will be on the air 20 hours a day on weekdays and 
18 hours a day on Saturdays and Sundays. 

The official sign-on ceremony will be held at noon 
Wednesday in WMRA’s new studios at Madison’s 
Burruss Hall. Madison President Ronald E. Carrier will 
sign the station on the air and a ribbon-cutting cere- 
mony will be held later in the afternoon. 

WMRA General Manager Sandy Kirkland said the 
station will have one of the most powerful signals in 


Virginia and one of the most powerful signals of any 
public radio station. 

Programming on WMRA will include news and 
public affairs, wide varieties of music, drama, opera, 
sports and special programming. WMRA will serve as 
the originating station for the Madison College Sports 
Network, which provides live coverage of all the Dukes 
football and basketball games as well as games in many 
other sports. 

An intensive news operation is also planned for 
WMRA, according to Program Director Karen Holp. 
Ms. Holp said the news programs will emphasize 
in-depth coverage of topics affecting the Shenandoah 
Valley. Music on WMRA will range from classical to 
country and western to jazz to progressive rock. 

A full-time professional staff of five will operate 
WMRA along with student announcers and technicians. 
The station will serve to train Madison students as well 
as provide the area with a quality radio station. 


Tailbacks In Tandem 


The old saying goes that “two heads are better than 
one,” and in Madison College’s Multiple I offense, two 
tailbacks are better than one. Madison runs the tailback so 
often that the team really needs two top players at that 
position, and the Dukes are fortunate to have two of the 
finest tailbacks in the state. 

Junior tailbacks Bernard Slayton and Ron Stith 
accounted for over 1400 yards rushing and 17 touchdowns 
last season as the Dukes finished first in total offense, 
rushing offense and scoring in the Virginia College Athletic 
Association (VCAA). 

Slayton, a native of Lynchburg, Va., was an Honorable 
Mention selection to the Associated Press College Division 
All-America team and a first team All-VCAA selection last 
year. He led the team in rushing with 873 yards and 
averaged 6.1 yards a carry last season. Slayton also scored 
nine touchdowns to lead the Dukes in scoring with 54 
points and rushed for over 100 yards in a game four times. 

Stith, from Ettrick, Va., was the second leading rusher 
on the Madison team and earned Honorable Mention 
All-VCAA honors last season. He rushed for 542 yards and 
eight touchdowns, and averaged 5.1 yards a carry a year 
ago. Stith was second to Slayton in scoring with 50 points. 

“Bernard and Ron are their own biggest fans,” says 
Madison head coach Challace McMillin. “They seem to 
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RON STITH & BERNARD SLAYTON 


enjoy the fact that they’re sharing the position and I know 
I’m certainly happy with the arrangement. They have done 
an outstanding job for us.” 

A comment Stith made to a sportswriter last season 
verifys McMillin’s comment. 

“We don’t consider the tailback position Bernard’s 
position or my position,” Stith said. “We consider it our 
position,” 

Challace McMillin and the Madison College football 
team wouldn’t have it any other way. 


Left to Right: 
John Bowers 
Terry Hansrote 
Fred Garst 
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| The Madison College football 
program moves into its fourth year of 
existence with a solid foundation and 
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season with a full varsity schedule a 


year ago and rolled to a 6-4 record. 
The growth of the program, 


however, has not been limited to on 


the field exploits. Madison’s Astroturf 

field and new 5,500 seat stadium 

complex are evidence of that. 
i 
| 
| 
} 
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But what about the 1975 Dukes? 
Well, the outlook is certainly 
optimistic. Madison has 36 lettermen 
on the 1975 roster, including 21 of 22 
starters from last season, 

Offensively, only leading receiver 
Len Fields is missing from the unit 
that led the Virginia College Athletic 
Association (VCAA) in total offense, 
rushing offense, and scoring last 
season. 

Senior quarterback Leslie Branich 
and junior tailbacks Bernard Slayton 
and Ron Stith are the key players in 
Madison’s Multiple I offense. Branich, 
the. VCAA’s total offense leader, and 
Slayton were both first team 
All-VCAA selections last season while 
Stith earned Honorable Mention 
All-VCAA honors. Slayton also 


Front Row: Head Coach Challace McMillin, Phil Culkin, Brian Sears, Keith Pope, Eric Douglas, Tom Mitchell, Ron Borders, Asst. AS : : 

Grainer, Tim Phillips, Terry Daley, Jeff Adams, Leslie Branich, Coach Mike Clem, Trainer Robbie Lester. Fourth Row: Asst. Coach received Honorable Mention College 

Henry Pike, Brian Young, Craig Hoepfl, Mike Atalla, Brent Good, Brad Babcock, Jim Hardesty, Robbie Nicholson, Chip West, John Division All-America honors from the 
| Winston Bersch, Asst. Coach Jim Prince. Second Row: Asst. Coach Tuell, Bob Logan, Bob Dunn, Jim McHugh, Woody Bergeria, Mark Associated Press last season. | 
| Harry Van Arsdale, David Payne, Shane Hast, Rich Jackson, Dale Baird, Rich Burkhart, Joe Taylor, Manager Bob Snyder. Fifth Row: The offensive line returns intact ] 
] Eaton, Bernard Slayton, Chip Deringer, Ron Stith, Bob Ward, Jon Manager Buster Blincoe, Fred Garst, Warren Coleman, Stan Jones, d is led by juni sent Bric 
| Brentlinger, Chris Pineda, Tom Parisi, Asst. Coach George Nipe. Dewey Windham, Ed Huff, Jeff Krauss, Greg Sears, Pat Cavanaugh, ye x “_— y —_ — = > e 

Third Row: Asst. Coach Ellis Wisler, Joe Carico, Terry Hansrote, Larry Smith, Floyd Young, John Bowers, O. C. Hailey. Grainer and senior tackle Tim Phillips. 


John Gatewood, Glenn Knox, Mike Marston, Dave Sensabaugh, Don Grainer was a second team All-VCAA 
selection last season and Phillips 


earned Honorable Mention All-VCAA 


honors. 
| (1974) Defensively, the Dukes have 

1975 FOOTBALL SCHEDULE FINAL SCORES everyone back from last  season’s 
| September 13 Glenville S Away 1:30 PM *Madi 24 Washington & Lee 22 ? young unit. 
eptember enville State way 1: adison ashington e ; erie 
| September 20 Washington & Lee Univ. Home 8:00 PM *Madison 0 Hampden-Sydney 35 Among the top renitalng players 
| September 27 Hampden-Sydney College Home 2:30 PM Madison 22 Shepherd 11 are sophomore defensive guard Woody 
| October 4 Shepherd College Home 2:30 PM *Madison 41 Bridgewater 13 ;. Bergeria, junior defensive end Dale . 
} October 11 Bridgewater College Away 2:00 PM Madison 17 Frostburg State ce Eaton, senior linebacker Dewey ) 
1 October 18 Frostburg State College Away 1:30 PM *Madison 34 Emory & Henry 1 Windham. seni f 
October 25 Emory & Henry College Away 2:00 PM *Madison 24 Randolph-Macon 29 is am, he safety Brent Good, 
i} November | Randolph-Macon College Home 2:30 PM Madison 20 Salisbury State 17 an junior Na fback Mike Atalla. 
| November 8 Salisbury State College Home 8:00 PM Madison 75 Gallaudet 15 Windham and Good were both second 
f | November 15 Shippensburg State College Away 1:30 PM Madison 7 Shippensburg State 21 team All-VCAA selections last season, ‘ 


while Bergeria, Eaton and Atalla all 
earned Honorable Mention All-VCAA 
honors. 

The Madison kicking game should 
be improved with the addition of 
junior Mike Marston. Junior Bob Ward 

DUKE’ will handle the placekicking duties for J 
the third straight year. i 
j 


| Overall Record: 64 
4 VCAA Record: 3-2 
| 
i} 
| 


*VCAA Game 


1975 MADISON COLLEGE JUNIOR VARSITY 


Front Row: Head Coach C. McMillin, A. Simmons, K. McKenna, G. McMillin, M. Ausberry, A 
Leonard, M. Acker, J. Lumpkin, B. Hardy, J. Chanley, P. Jacquest, Asst. Coach J. Prince. Second 
Row: M. Shaeffer, S. Southworth, K. Haggins, D. May, J. Hill, R. Thompson, K. Walck, R. Booth, E 
Lichty, J. Clevenger, W. Muench, B. Nicely, J. Pantalone, N. Smeresky, B. Smith, G. Griffith ’D. 
Huffer. Third Row: Asst. Coach B. Babcock, B. Arvidson, F. Buonanno, K. Joyner, C. Winn, B. 
Klisanin, E. Crump, S. Albrite, T. Tisonsis, B. Hummel, S. Alston, H. Angle, E. Dike, B. Fox, D. 


Withers, F. Truitt, J. Wells, R. Morrow. 


J. V. Team Plays Five Game Schedule 


The Madison College Junior Varsity football team will 
play a five-game schedule this fall. Junior varsity games 
have been scheduled with the Ferrum Junior Varsity, 
Massanutten Military Academy, the Hampden-Sydney 
Junior Varsity, the Shepherd College Junior Varsity, and 
the Washington & Lee University Junior Varsity. 

The Madison Junior Varsity team will be coached by 
Brad Babcock. Babcock will be aided by student assistants 
Mike Clem, Ralph Demarco, Dan Ward and Hal Willard. 


RECORDS 


188 South Mason.St. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 22801 


ELBOW ROOM 


S. Main St., H’Burg, Va. 


FOR A CHANGE OF PACE— 
TRY US FOR LUNCH! 


(COMPLETE NEW MENU) 


PHONE 434-9347 


Entertainment Sun., Mon 


& Tues. Evenings 


SCHEDULE 
Date Opponent Location 
Sept. 22 Ferrum Junior Varsity Away 
Sept. 29 Massanutten Military Academy Home 
Oct. 13 Hampden-Sydney JV Away 
Oct. 20 Shepherd JV Home 
Nov. 3 Washington & Lee JV Away 


Valley Smoke Shop 


85 N. MAIN ST. 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 
434-1040 


@ CUSTOM BLENDED TOBACCOS 
@ IMPORTED CIGARETTES 
@ COMPLETE LINE OF PIPES 

& ACCESSORIES 


WEBER 
BUTZ 
JOBEY 


Philip Bernard 
Innkeeper 


Bill Trout 


Restaurant Mar. 


— LONDON STUD 
— LITE WEIGHTS 
& MORE 


Holiday Inn 
Inn & Restaurant 
Featuring 
Southern Style Cooking 
Banquet Facilities for 225 
Red Fox Tap Room 
434-9981 A.C. 703 
Interstate 81 & U.S. 11 South 
Harrisonburg, Va. 22801 


Time 
3:00 


3:00 
3:00 
4:00 


3:00 


A linebacker, viewed by your 


normal naked eye in the stands, is an 
individual of special rank. He gets 
more credit than he deserves at times 
and is just as often held blameless 
for questionable execution that brings 
groans of anguish when the game 
films are shown. 

He is the luckiest of defensive 
players. He is not hidden in the line 
with the dray horses nor is he ex- 
posed to the groans of the fickle 
crowd when a pass he might have 
prevented sails complete over the 
head of one of the speedy thorough- 
breds in his deep secondary. Who 
gets booed? The cornerback, nat- 
urally. 

He is lucky, for sure. He is usually 
one of three at his nominal position, 
which permits a certain amount of 
blame sharing, but then, he is given 
credit in the sports pages as the best 
tackler on the field by the illogic of 
deceiving statistics. While it is true 
he does make those tackles, in many 
cases they were angled toward him 
by the proper positioning of steady 
linemen. And by the same inverted 
thought process, the linebacker sel- 
dom loses brownie points with the 
fans for an error in judgment before 
or after a play that goes sour. Who 
but the coaches, his teammates and 
those horror game films will reveal 
the indecision that blew the play? 

And by the way . . . the linebacker 
is also most fortunate to have been 
chosen, genetically or with Dr. Frank- 
ensteinian selectivity, as football's 
ideal bod. The trend of modern tac- 
tical football is to impose a specific 
job for a specific man. The big, bruis- 
ing, blockbuster LB (particularly the 
MLB) is fading. The 260 pound But- 
kus from Illinois U or Nobis from 
Texas U are no longer considered 
ideal. As the passing game developed 
from college to pro, or vice versa, 
and the linebacking job required 
everything from pursuing a quick 
back to bumping a flanker to retreat- 
ing rapidly on pass defense, the pro- 
totype became slimmer and faster. 
At 205 to 210 in college or at most 
220 in pro, he is neither that Brob- 


A shooting or “stunting” linebacker can upset many an offensive plan of attack. 


dignagian monster who needs two 
seats on the plane, nor the relatively 
slight bird-legged sprinter-type who 
works the corner or safety. 

A modern linebacker might claim, 
with agreement from his parents and 
other linebackers, that he is also the 
smartest lad on the field. Why not? 
In addition to anticipating offensive 
patterns and signalling others of 
what's happening, his new ideal 
physical dimension requires that he 
cover or recover quickly as needed 
anywhere at 360 degrees. So, you see, 
the LB must not only know what the 
coach told him to do, but do it. 

An infamous 64-yard touchdown 
run in a recent season illustrates the 
minuses and plusses of a linebacker's 
life. We will store the names and 
teams in a time capsule to spare the 
living culprit. He is a left linebacker, 
or he was on this particular play. It 
was second down and a running play 
was anticipated. The middle line- 
backer called the proper defense. 


By voice signal, the LLB told the 
defensive end on his side to charge 
“under” his opposing lineman, while 
he, the LLB, would protect the out- 
side. Meantime, it was also indicated 
the safety behind him would move up 
to be available for the tackle or cause 
the ball carrier to change directions 
and lose his running lane. 

Of course there were other consid- 
erations—football is as complicated 
as high-low poker—but these were 
the basic factors on the LLB's side. 
His mistake was being too eager, As 
the play developed, the defensive end 
was struggling to maintain his area. 
The ball-carrier was moving toward 
a hole that looked enormous. ‘The 
LLB changed directions — slightly, 
toward the inside. At that point he 
also noticed that the safety had over- 
played somewhat and the LLB 
wanted to protect what looked like a 
growing avenue, So he adjusted once 
more toward the inside... not much, 
just a half yard or so. 

continued 
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_ Firemans Fund presents the most 
incredible plays of an incredible season. 


Freak plays. Upsets. Sensational 
sophomores. In 1974, NCAA football was 
wilder and woolier than ever. If you missed 
any of it, “Fireman's Fund Flashbacks” will 
give you a second chance. Because, during 
half-time on ABC-TVs NCAA national 
telecasts, we're replaying the highlights of 
last year's outstanding games. 


Monday, Sept. 8 Missouri at Alabama 

Monday, Sept.15 - Notre Dame at Boston College 
Saturday, Oct. 4 Ohio State at UCLA" 
Saturday, Oct. 11 Michigan at Michigan State 
Saturday, Oct.25 - USC at Notre Dame 
Saturday Nov. 22 - Ohio State at 


ue Michigan 
Thursday, Nov. 27 - Georgia at Georgia Tech 
Friday, Nov, 28 UCLA at USC" 


Fireman's Fund Insurance is bringing 
you these games on behalf of your local 
Independent Insurance Agent. He repre- 
sents many fine insurance companies. 

So he’s the best man to see about insuring 
your home, car, life, or business against 
the unexpected. And if you don’t think the 


Saturday, Nov. 29 - Alabama at Auburn 
Saturday,Dec.6 - Texas A&M at Arkansas 
Saturday, Dec. 20 - The Liberty Bowl 
Monday, Dec. 29 - The Gator Bowl 
Wednesday, Dec. 31 - The Sugar Bowl 
Plus other key games as season 
J progresses. 
“Night games. 


Fireman's Fund American Insurance Companies. Home office: San Francisco. 
Look for your Fireman's Fund Agent in the Yellow Pages. 
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At once the man with the ball 
crossed his left leg over and changed 
directions. Again, the normal naked 
eye could not see how devastating 
that tiny swing would be. The runner 
was now only a yard, maybe a yard 
and a half, wide of the angle designed 
on the coach’s blackboard. The de- 
fensive end was out of it; the left 
linebacker was overcommitted; the 
safety was a step too far. 

The running back popped through 
the hole and discovered ecstasy. He 
was only a power fullback and not 
swift but he was away, alone, a stride 
ahead on a straight path. Every pur- 
suer could beat him at 40 yards, yet 
when forced to pivot, they gave up 
valuable territory. It was six points. 

“The problem,” said his coach, 
“was evident to us on,the field at 
once but agonizing on the films. The 
runner knew what to do with the 
slightest opening. He was the type 
who ran with his eyes open. The very 
fact that he was not really very fast 
meant he had to compensate by being 
smart. 

“What happened was this—the 
linebacker, in his eagerness, took on 
one duty too many. He should not 
have compensated for the problems 
of others. He had his area to cover 
but he left it. In a few steps we had 
three positions not fully handled.” 

Modern football, like checkers, 
stresses protection for every desig- 
nated square of the field. Obviously 
it is impossible to cover 100 yards of 
length and 60 yards of width, but 
along with protection comes pursuit. 
When one man does his job well—it 
may be turning in a play, or harassing 
a quarterback—others must be ready 


PF 4 

Absorbing and brushing off a block is a 
necessary talent for any skillful linebacker. 

to clean up. Total pursuit is the law 
of defense, and as avid football 
watchers will attest, it is often like 
the law of the jungle—get him and 
survive! 

The role of the linebacker has 
changed over the years. In early foot- 
ball (remember, old grad) a typical 
defense listed seven men on the line 
and a diamond backfield. One line- 
backer stood behind the line, two 
halfbacks were in the corners, and 
one safety stood somewhere in the 
vicinity of his own goa! posts as the 
last hands of hope. 

Nobody called defensive sets or 
plays. It was simple: If a play came 
your way, you stopped it (or you 
didn’t). Those were the days of the 
roving guards who acted like a sec- 
ond linebacker. And though the dia- 
mond defense would have been a 
lollipop for today’s quarterbacks and 
receivers to eat up, in those times 
rushing was 90 percent of the game 
and the big linebacker cruised to the 
core of the contact and lent his 
weight and zest to the pileup. 

Many innovations have changed 
the duties of linebackers. Now the 
standard number is three and the one 
in the middle, often with help from 
the bench, calls the plays. But line- 
backers stunt (move back and forth 
or side to side before the ball is 


The Eagle 5-2 defense puts 5 men in a 
strong position to rush the passer and 
stop the inside running game. 


With the tackles split out wide, the com- 
mon “5-2” or “5-0” defense lines up strong 
against the outside rush. 


snapped); in the Missouri defense 
two overshift to one side and another 
moves into the line; in the Okie de- 
fense two play evenly behind their 
middle ‘down four’ and one goes 
into the line; there are still such 
things as umbrella and eagle de- 
fenses, odds and evens, or whatever 
a successful coach of that particular 
season devises and is copied by his 
peers in the name of his school. 

In revolving defenses when, for ex- 
ample, a running play for short yard- 
age is anticipated, a cornerback or 
safety man may move up even closet 
than the linébackers. On pass situa- 
tions, there may be three on the line 
and four or five linebackers. The 
terminology of position-designation 
is not always exact in modern foot- 
ball, but the end idea is the same— 
get as many people as_ possible 
toward the route of the football. Line- 
backers, the lucky ones, are leaders 
in recovered fumbles and intercepted 
short passes which require glowing 
reports in next day's newspaper 
stories. 

You can get an argument on the 
relative difficulties of college and 
pro linebackers. The collegians must 
face different styles weekly, espe- 
cially the many variations off the 
quarterback options. The pro line- 
backer will see essentially the same 
designed offense every week. 

“My three linebackers,” said one 
West Coast pro coach, “would eat up 
Ohio State’s five running plays.” 

“My triple option,” said one Mid- 
West college coach, “might just 
make some of those zone protecting 
pro backers wonder where the ball 


went.” 
@e 


Known as either the “Pro” or “40” or “4-3”, 
this once popular alignment is relatively 
inaffective against the judgment rushing 
of the veer and wishbone. 
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An all: around talent 


Throwing accurately on the run comes with many hours of practise and is a rare trait among QB's 


T.... is probably no more talked 


about or debated person on a football 
team than the quarterback, and for 
good reason. He is the focal point, 
the field general, the player that takes 
the snap from center and starts every 
play. 

On many college teams he is the 
man who calls the plays, and on his 
shoulders rests the fate of games and 
seasons. Many coaches argue about 
the quarterback’s importance to a 
team. 

Some say he is only one of 11 
players, and in some systems he op- 
erates as just another player. But on 
most squads the quarterback is the 
man that pushes the offensive but- 
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tons and how well he does it often 
can make the difference between 
winning and losing. He is an all- 
around athlete who can throw well, 
run and think under pressure. The 
advantages of such a multi-talented 
quarterback are many, although find- 
ing someone to serve as both an ex- 
cellent passer and runner is more dif- 
ficult than getting someone who is 
average at one of these but good at 
the other. 

On the professional level, most 
quarterbacks do little running and 
are primarily passers. 

Collegiate signal callers, on the 
other hand, do more running because 
of the wide-open nature of the game. 


UARTERBACK 


In pass-oriented offenses, the quar- 
terback may run very little, but a 
majority of schools like to have their 
quarterback do some running to keep 
the defenses honest. 

Because defenses operate on the 
principle of what will likely happen 
in a given situation based on the 
team’s past history, a quarterback 
who runs well gives the defense an- 
other problem to worry about. 

If a defense, for example, knows 
that the quarterback seldom runs, or 
is such a poor runner that he poses 
little threat, then it can prepare for 
the pass and ignore the run in many 
situations. But if the quarterback is 
a dangerous runner, the defense has 
to play for both, and this makes the 
player twice as hard to defend against. 

In most cases a quarterback is bet- 
ter at one phase of the game than the 
other. A good runner is many times 
not as sharp a passer, and vice versa. 
But this is where the good and aver- 
age quarterbacks are separated from 
the great ones. 

The best field generals make up for 
physical deficiencies by working hard 
on their weak points and making their 
actions unpredictable. Even though 
a quarterback may be an average 
passer, he still can complete a good 
percentage if he keeps the defense 
off-balance with his running and un- 
expected passes. 

The game's mental part is an aspect 
that makes a quarterback’s plays just 
as important as his ability to run or 
pass. 

Although on many college teams 
the coach calls the plays, the quarter- 
back still has to possess leadership 
ability while performing under fire. 
Audibles are called by almost. all 
teams where the quarterback. often 
has to change a play at the line of 
scrimmage because of something the 
defense does at the last moment. This 
takes a firm knowledge of the entire 
game and the ability to out-think the 
opposition, just as if the quarterback 
had called all of the original plays. 

continued 21t 
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place 


Take the surf and the sea breeze, the lush pine ari and 
f the world’s most famous 

the quiet sandy beaches. Wrap them around three o 

aber yee Seach and Tennis Club, equestrian center, and elegant accom- 

modations. Yes, the recently redecorated Del Monte Lodge is a special place 

indeed, and a favorite for those who enjoy quality dining, dancing, and relaxing. 


Why not make it your special place, too? 
Del Monte Lodge at Pebble Beach 
~ WEA (California 93953) 


PURE QUALITY. 


by Art Rosenbaum, 
San Francisco CHRONICLE 


A. one amusing point in the 1975 


football pre-season, a wrestler known 
as Andre the Giant talked of trying 
for a place on the defensive line, or as 
a linebacker, with the Washington 
Redskins. 

Well, you know how these Wash- 
ington rumors get around. Andre 
didn’t really say it; a Redskins of- 
ficial said it for him. Andre Roussin- 


Tht ay 
IONE LINE STAND 


Inside the 20-yard line, the complexity of the football game changes drastically. 
The strategies employed in this area near the goal are varied and inventive. What 
will your team do today to keep their opponents out of the end zone? 


Standing in wait, the defensive lines senses added tension inside the 20. 


off, who stands 7 feet 5 inches and 
weighs 444 pounds, makes $265,000 
a year as a wrestler, enough to buy a 
whole coaching staff. 

But the notion that a huge human 
could be useful in special situations 
on the defense, especially from 20 
yards back to the goal line, is entirely 
in order. Andre the Giant never 
played football in France on _ his 
father’s farm, but he did move pianos 


and several times lifted a truck. What 
more could a coach ask during a goal 
line stand? 

Platooning has developed special- 
ists and an Andre type, junior size, is 
just the man for the crisis defense. 
Every school has a fellow not quite 
fast enough for every down, but so 
full of guts and thunder he can fit 
in somewhere at hold-that-line time. 
Such a one was Marty Brill, a normal- 
continued 23t 
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"I have flouted the Wild. 
W) | J have followed its lure, fearless, familiar, alone; 
Yet'the Wild must win, and a day will come 
When | shall be overthrown.” *Robert Service 


The black sheep of Canadian liquor “ 


There’s a breed of men with gypsy blood. Like these 
men, Yukon Jack is a black sheep, a liquor that goes 
its own way. 
Soft-spoken and smooth, Yukon Jack is unlike any y 
Canadian spirit you've ever tasted. Its hundred-proof , 
potency simmers just below the surface. i oe 
Straight, on the rocks or mixed, Yukon Jack is a taste born 

of hoary nights when lonely men struggle to keep their 

fires lit and their cabins warm. 


100 Proof Imported Liqueutinide with Blended Canadian Whisky. 


* ape ms Imported and Bottled by Heublein Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sole Agents U.S.A2®1907 Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc. 
or a full color 30* x 40° poster of this original art, send $2.00 to Yukon Jack, P.O. Box 11152, Newi ton, Conn. D 
Offer good while supply lasts. Void in Kansas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee and other states aoed vthihiaed. Allow ygtcl delivery. 
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continued 


Once the play begins, the quarter- 
back has to be aware of what the de- 
fense is doing and be instantly sure 
of what he will do to combat it. In 
an option offense, the quarterback 
has to determine the play as it de- 
velops, depending on how the de- 
fense plays the situation. 

In a case like this, the quarterback 
may take the ball, start to his right 
and see if the defensive tackle is go- 
ing to shut down on the fullback 
going into the line. If the fullback is 
free, he hands him the ball; if not, he 
carries it outside to see who the de- 
fensive end takes. If the end comes 
after him, he pitches it to the half- 
back who probably will be free to 
turn upfield. If the end goes after the 
halfback, the quarterback will keep 
the ball and cut upfield. 

All of these decisions have to be 
made in a split second, so a quarter- 
back operating a triple option team 
really has decided the play as it de- 
velops. 

So, even if the quarterback isn’t 
calling the plays, he nevertheless 
makes important decisions in leading 
those plays. As one major college 
coach maintains, “The quarterback 
must be in charge out there. If the 
team doesn’t have confidence in what 
he’s doing, and if the coach doesn’t 
have confidence in what he’s doing, 
he isn’t going to be able to do the 
job.” 

In order to lead effectively, make 
propitious decisions and gain experi- 
ence, a quarterback needs to know 
his team thoroughly. 

“You have to know the weak- 
nesses and strengths of your team- 
mates as well as your own,” ob- 
served one quarterback. “You have 
to know what each man can do be- 
fore you call upon him to do it. You 
have to know which ones get mad 
and then you have to know when 
their getting mad is going to give you 
trouble and when it's going to give 
you the extra help you need. You 
can't just stand out there calling the 
plays and expect the guys to run like 
machines. You have to know your 
personnel, too.” 

To familiarize himself with the peo- 
ple he works with most—the receiv- 
ers—a quarterback must work end- 
less hours every day to perfect his 
passing skills. Most quarterbacks 
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Efficient backfield manuevering, including the 
pitchout, is as important to a QB as a good 
arm. 

work different with their 
pass catchers and practice throwing 
the ball behind receivers just enough 
so that at the last second he has 
to twist around and come back to the 
ball. This may look bad from the 
stands, but it is one of the best passes 
quarterbacks throw. As one “QB” 
notes, “Looks don't count. The only 
thing that counts is getting that ball 
into your man's hands and _ that's 
what I work at.” 

The timing between receiver and 
quarterback is so crucial that many 
passes are thrown before the receiver 
has made his cut. The ball actually is 
thrown to a spot where the receiver 
will be when the ball gets there. This 
is what all of those long hours of 
practice accomplish. 

Just like a pitcher in baseball, a 
good quarterback has to use differ 


patterns 


ent types of passes to keep the de 
fense off balance. He has to be able 
to throw long or short, and be accu- 
rate at any distance. He has to be 
able to throw bullets or nice, gentle 
lob passes over linebacker's heads 
into the flat. 


One of the hardest passes is the 
quick out. The quarterback must set 
up, fake quickly in one direction, 
then turn and fire a bullet-type pass 
to an end or flanker on the opposite 
sideline. This looks easy, but 
only strong-armed men can be accu- 
rate with these types of throws be- 
cause they cover a lot of ground. The 
receiver may be only eight to ten 
yards downfield, but the quarterback 
has to throw an additional 30 or 40 
yards across the field, not an easy 
task. 

Interceptions are the bane of any 
quarterback, and no matter how frus- 
trated the fans get about one being 
thrown, you can bet the quarterback 
is doubly circumvented. Everybody 
throws them, and coaches agree that 
there are three basic reasons for it. 

The first is a poorly executed pass 
pattern by the receiver. The second 
is simply a bad throw. The third hap- 
pens because of a good charge by a 
defensive lineman and the quarter- 
back getting rid of the ball and not 
knowing where it’s going. When to 
dump the ball off and when to just 
hang on and take the loss is some- 
thing that has to be learned by all 
quarterbacks. 

Another aspect of the quarterback’s 
role that is often overlooked, is 
his ability to handle the ball. Fak- 
ing a pass or run and doing the op 
posite can be effective weapons if 


pass 


used properly. Some quarterbacks 
never can make convincing fakes 
while others are so clever that on 
many occasions the defense doesn't 


know where the ball really is. Being 
a deft, clever ball handler and yet 
not losing the ball via fumble are 
important traits that coaches look 
for in choosing a quarterback. A 
good passer who can't execute run- 
ning plays smoothly hurts the entire 
ground attack. Most want 
someone who can do both and some- 
times will sacrifice the better passer 
in order to have a quarterback who 
is steady and can handle the ball 
without muffing it. 

Although only one of 11 men, a 
quarterback earns his place in the 
public eye because of his enormous 
responsibility to the team as a leader 
on the field and the player who can 
make an offense go through his myr- 
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sized middle linebacker with a heart 
bigger than his body but, sad to re- 
late, a little slow of foot. He was on 
the Stanford Rose Bowl team that 
beat Ohio State in 1971 and though 
he was called infrequently, his pres- 
ence was most useful. 

“He was a head hunter,’’ remem- 
bers Mike White, former assistant to 
John Ralston at Stanford, now head 
coach at UC Berkeley. “We used him 
on goal line situations. It was amaz- 
ing how he could get to the core when 
his position didn’t require too much 
lateral mobility. As we coaches say, 
he could get his hat on the football. 
As soon as the other team reached 


The power dive over center is a common call 
inside the 20. 


our 20, Marty knew it was his call.” 

' that same era, Ohio State had 
ons of the decade's swiftest, smart- 
est, most savage tackling secondary 
backs in the country. Jack Tatum was 
'rafted immediately and placed at 
strong safety, becoming a first team 
man in his first season with a club 
that consistently wins its division and 
conference 

It takes all kinds. A super player 
like Jack Tatum was bread and butter 
for Woody Hayes’ goal line stands. 
But a Marty Brill, or one like him, 
could be just as important when it's 
4th and 2, 

And, interestingly enough, the 
names of the new Marty Brills are 
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fairly well-known to the modern foot- 
ball viewer. In the ancient one- 
platoon days when substitutions 
were limited—for a long time only at 
the quarters—the customers would 
have laughed, or swooned, or both, 
if a horde of helmeted people 
changed sides in mid-down. And the 
notion of a third squad, the so-called 
“special teams,’ would be either 
hilarious or nauseous, or both. 

Platoons were not with us very 
long. In 1951 they became legal in 
college football, in a restricted way, 
providing memory tests for fans and 
journalists. The benches were wider 
to accommodate the larger squads, 
and later the change of personnel 
became so automatic even the typists 
in the press box were not confused. 
At first it was slow; each player was 
supposed to report to an official and 
state who he was replacing. For sev- 
eral games the lineup looked like 
Friday at the unemployment insur- 
ance office. Finally the whole idea 
was shelved and a “speed card” list- 
ing all the players was deemed suf- 
ficient. Later, by 1957, there had been 
modifications in platoons, limiting 
substitutions to three at a time, and 
still later it was back again to un- 
limited substitutions, any play, any 
down. But even as these lines are 
being written, powerful officials with 
their fingers on the budget are sug- 
gesting a return to iron man football 
because, frankly, it’s cheaper. They 
use the argument applied to baseball 
—that one platoon is a test of the 
“total man”; that an athlete must be 
able to do many things when he 
plays offense and defense, covers 
punts, blocks for a punt returner, 
etc. etc. 

True, but is the all-purpose man 
equal to the job the Marty Brills and 
Jack Tatums could do backed against 
the final line? Not likely. 

A football field is 100 yards long. 
Eighty yards of it is ‘three-down 
area,’ or territory which must yield 
a first down in three downs or the 
attacking team suffers the embarrass- 
ment of giving up the ball, or at best, 
tries for a field goal instead of a 
touchdown. 

The last twenty yards is ‘“four- 
down area.” The offense expects to 
make a first down and keep the ball 
alive within four downs, utilizing the 
final down if necessary, and the de- 
fense knows it must hold on the 
“extra’’ down. 

From the 20 in, different things 
start to happen down on that field. 
With less air to defend, some teams 
will shift from zone defense to man- 
for-man ... the closer to the goal, 
the closer to the man. One cue to the 
defense is the offensive club’s stacked 


line. When the flankers or wings are 
still playing outside, the defensive 
line must also be loose, but when two 
tight ends are in there at the same 
time, and everything is bunched, the 
defense must adjust with its hopeful 
goal line stand while the rooters 
plead for hidden strength from a 
heavenly source. Now the pressure 
is on. Isn’t that a linebacker on all 
fours in the middle of the line? Or 
two linebackers? The free safety isn’t 
under the goal posts as usual, he’s 
taking a stance back of his tackle’s 
shoulders. 

Strictly speaking, the ‘‘speed card” 
listing positions is valid less than 80 
percent of the time. It says the man 
is Left Tackle, Defense, but why is he 
shifting across the line? Because the 
offense has sent in another running 
back who, the scout reports insist, 
will dart to this left 85 percent of the 
time. And our Left Tackle, Defense, is 
the strongest snifter-outer of any 
given play as well as the best tackler 
up front—so we send him to right 
for a particular play. 

How often, too, is the split end 
actually a wide receiver (remember 
when they called him a lonesome 
end?); the safety or cornerback a 
linebacker; the linebacker a lineman; 
the middle linebacker another safety 
in the ‘‘prevent defense”; the fullback 
a halfback, or halfback a fullback; 
the weakside guard a_ strongside 
guard, or vice versa; the flanker a 
tight back; the tight end a wide re- 
ceiver, and on and on. 

The pros introduced a bit of subter- 
fuge in the huddle last season. They 
encircled with 15 or more men, and 
just before time for the play, all but 
eleven would remain. The other team 
did not know which players would 
stay and in this highly computerized 
age, the maneuvers upset their in- 
put. It was too easy to say they'd only 
have eleven men after all the taffy 
pulling. 

By the playbook, some opposing 
players were strong in one action and 
others devastating elsewhere. The 
pros ruled the deceit illegal this sea- 
son... but there remains in college 
and pro ball that other legitimate de- 
vice, the positioning of a player any- 
where. Your team is on the nine, sec- 
ond down. A six yard gain would 
raise the roof and cause the ABC 
broadcast crew to crank up the in- 
stant replay. What happened? Well, 
you see, the offense removed a wide 
receiver and substituted with a big 
back, making three running backs in 
all. After some hocus-pocus—fake 
handoffs and the like—two big backs 
blocked and the third took the ball 
through Hole No. 5 as the center 
sneaked through and sheared off a 
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linebacker. 

That would leave it third and three 
for a touchdown. A difficult situation 
for both sets of brains. The two tight 
ends are on the field along with the 
three halfbacks. The defense has 
shored up with its go-for-broke mid- 


ive 


keeps the ball—everybody is looking 
for everybody except the quarterback 
who is supposed to hand off. But a 
good defense is never without a 
smashing end, a type who devours 
quarterbacks. The danger of electing 
that dainty little end run is that if 
this quarterbackeater (who is usually 
fast and ferocious) should happen to 
break through the blockers, he would 
have a lovely angle on the fleeing 
quarterback and could spill him for 
a six yard loss—leaving Team A (the 
offense) with fourth and nine and the 
boos of the cynics ringing in the 
coach's ears. Fourth and nine, dun- 


Ready to explode, opposing lines mentally prepare for the Pactadeen clash about to commence 


on the 5 yard line. 


dle linebackers and may have in- 
serted some relative of Andre the 
Giant in the line. Mobility is vital in 
other spots, but with their tails on 
their own goal line as they take their 
stances, the defense line's primary 
job is to maintain a piece of real 
estate no yielding. Behind them 
the linebackers are tight, the outer 
secondary more inner than outer. 
This bunching process often leaves a 
defense vulnerable to a dainty little 
end run by the quarterback who 
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derhead! . . . you were on the same 
yard line with the second down. 

Let's backtrack. It’s first and 20. 
The wheels of strategy are turning on 
both sidelines. The defense goes to 
the book. 

Is this a passing team or a running 
team? If it is the former, a strict zone 
with a little bump-and-run is advis- 
able. If it is the latter, and that would 
be typical in major college ball today, 
first down and even second down 
will be rushing plays, off the option. 


If so, the Oklahoma defense that fea- 
tures a man over the center will 
prevail. 

First and 20 to the goal is difficult. 
Any first down with ten to go is a 
hardship on the offense. The team 
with the ball would rather have a 
first down on the 15, for example, 
with a chance to run for another first 
down and be inside the five . . . first 
and five is simply delicious. 

Those last yards are the most im- 
portant to get and the most precious 
(for the defense) to hold. 

Let's assume two running plays 
gain five and it is now third and five. 
Now the defense must dig in...a 
pass is probable, another run is prob- 
able, a trick play (like an end around) 
is probable—hell, anything is prob- 
able. 

Again we return to fundamentals. 
What is the offensive formation, be- 
fore and after the first move? Did 
they shift into an unbalanced line, or 
did the man-in-motion suddenly 
swing back to be in blocking, or at 
least screening position? Did the of- 
fense add weight in the line? Is the 
third running back in? Where is that 
speedy flanker—inside or outside? 

The defense either meets the prob- 
lem or anticipates it. Big forwards 
match other big forwards. Lineback- 
ers move in, or move out. Protect the 
flanks. Don’t leave the middle un- 
guarded. Pursuit! Pursuit! 

Life is very cluttered inside the 20. 
If you can't see the whites of their 
eyes through their face masks, fear 
not. Remember what the playbook 
says—guard your square of land. If 
you seek a refinement, watch the run- 
ning back’s torso for a clue on his 
next feint; or off the ball, watch the 
blocking back’s or running guard’s 
pivot heel to detect which way they'll 
pull, or if they'll charge straight on. 

Now you're down on the goal line. 
If you are playing for Ohio State or 
Michigan, you can almost guarantee 
a goal line stand versus a goal line 
plunge (and a nationwide argument 
later). Did he make it? By George, I 
think he did... but by television, I 
think he didn’t! 

Spectators can see more when the 
ball is not inside the 20. But when 
the ball is in scoring position, the 
whole mood is different. The heart 
thumps, the crunch is louder, the 
tactics on both sides are in some 
ways more demanding, and it is no 
place for the timid. This is “The Pit.” 
This is the ultimate test of a football 


player. 
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) La Hacienda =: 


(Family Restaurant) Route 11 South, Harrisonburg 


BEFORE AND AFTER ANYTHING a 


Open now — Breakfast, Lunch & Dinner 7 a.m. 


- 11 p.m. 


Pius — Open till 4 a.m. Friday & Saturday 
If you need to eat, this place can't be beat! 
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ACCIDENT & HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE 


NORTH AMERICA 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


GEORGE W. TALIAFERRO, District Manager 


71 South Main Street 
HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Telephone 434-6729 


HICKORY PIT 
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STUDENT AID FOUNDATION 


The Madison College Student Aid Foundation was 
founded in the fall of 1973 to promote the education 
program, scholastic and athletic, of Madison College. Its 
goal is to provide assistance to needy and worthy young 
men and women seeking an education through scholarships 
and loans. 

Members of the Foundation may use the Purple and 
Gold Room in Godwin Hall and have priority in the 
purchase of the athletic program’s season tickets. Various 
reports are mailed throughout the year to keep contributors 
informed of the Dukes’ progress. 
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STEREO 101 


50 minutes of Today’s 
Music every hour 
24 hours daily 
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GOODYEAR SERVICE STORE 
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JULIAS RESTAURANT 

LLOYD'S STEAK HOUSE 

ONE HOUR VALET CLEANERS 


ROCKINGHAM SAVINGS AND LOAN 
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MADISON COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


FINAL 1974 STATISTICS VIRGINIA 


NATIONAL 
RUSHING LEADERS THE GOLD RUSA BAN ba, 
ee Mdm BEFORE AND AFTER THE GAME MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
54.2 


3.2 33.5 Open Til 2 A. M. Nitely 


4.5 13.8 ON-CAMPUS BANK 
3.3 12.1 


4.0 8.8 f 131 No. Main St. 434-7676 


Name G Rushes Net Gain 
Bernard Slayton 10 144 873 
Ron Stith 10 106 542 
Leslie Branich 10 106 335 
Doug Tumer 10 31 138 
Henry Pike 10 37 121 
Chris Pineda 10 22 88 


PASSING LEADERS 

Name G Att Comp Int Yds TD Comp./Game 
Leslie Branich 10 144 68 13 1133 8 6.8 

Stan Jones 6 28 12 3 184 2 2.0 
0 
0 


Dan Ward 10 2 2 0 6 2 Kentucky Fried Chicken. iP ia Y 


Hal Willard 3 1 0 0 0 0.0 SO TENDER SO TASTY 
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RECEIVING LEADERS 


Name G Catches Yds Yds/Catch TD Cc 
Len Fields 10 29 459 15.8 4 2 | 
Chip Deringer 10 21 375 17.9 3 2 COLONEL SANDERS ORIGINAL RECIPE 
Chris Pineda 10 10 235 23.5 1 1 

1 


Tom Robinson 10 9 126 14.0 
TOTAL OFFENSE LEADERS 


Name G Rush Pass Total Yds/Game 234 East Market Street 


Leslie Branich 10 335 1133 1468 146.8 
Bernard Slayton 10 873 0 873 87.3 HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
Ron Stith 10 542 0 542 54.2 
Stan Jones 6 44 184 228 38.0 
Doug Tumer 10 138 0 138 13.8 
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INSURANCE COMPANY THINK OF US FOR YOUR PARTY OR PICNICS 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA Harrisonburg, Virginia 


SCORING LEADERS 


Name G 
Bernard Slayton 10 
Ron Stith 10 
Bob Ward 10 
Len Fields 10 
Leslie Branich 10 
| Chip Deringer 10 
Chris Pineda 10 
| Doug Tumer 10 


PUNTING LEADERS 
Name G Punts Blkd Yds Ave/Punt 


Winston Bersch - 36 1 1119 31.1 , 

David Showalter 4 a 417 29.8 e E N T FE R ; N , 

TEAM 10 CP hme 1536 29.5 
a 0 ON eee 
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TEAM TOTALS 434-3884 107 East Water Street | 
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‘Athletic Footware’ ; 
MEPL EENE | | VALLEY SPORTS ) 


OIL COMPANY 
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Madison 10 494 2225 28 222.5 434-6580 
Opponent 10 504 1818 15 181.8 


PASSING G Att Comp Had Int Yds Gained TD Yds./Game “Your Team Sports Equipment” 
Madison 10 175 82 16 1323 10 132.3 Floyd A. Eppard Rt. 1, Box 87A 
Opponent 10 216 104 13 1183 10 118.3 Commission Agent (US 11 South—% mile) 


600 4th St. Harrisonburg, Virginia Con, 
Or, 
Se 


TOTAL OFFENSE G_ Total Plays © TD Net Gain _—‘Yds./Game pester om 22801 aie 
Madison 10 669 38 3548 354.8 
Opponent 10 720 25 3001 300.1 


We pave the road to success for the Dukes 


M. A. Layman & Sons 


Country Club Rd 


Phone 434-3878 
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¢@ amily Restaurants 


JEWEL BOX 


28S. MAIN ST. 
HARRISONBURG. VA. 22801 
STORE PHONE 434-6816 
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United Virginia Bank 


180 East Market Street 1300 South Main Street 
Route 33 East 


VALLEY 
{Hfo-cal HERITAGE 
ROCKINGHAM 


CO-OPERATIVE FARM BUREAU, INC. 
HARRISONBURG BRIDGEWATER 


CROSS KEYS ELKTON TIMBERVILLE 


MADISON WEARS 
RIDDELL PAC-3 HELMETS 


PRES BROWN’S INC. 
115 W. NELSON STREET 
LEXINGTON, VA. 24450 

TELEPHONE 463-3521 


153 South Main Street @ P. O. Box 1079 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 22801 @ Tel.: (703) 434-1781 


Koffler OF HARRISONBURG 


—featuring— 


ROFFLER SCULPTUR-KUT AND RAZOR CUT 
HAIR COLORING — HAIR STRAIGHTENING 
AVANTELOOK LONG HAIR LOOK AND SHAG 


VENEY°‘S HAIRSTYLING 
& BARBER SALON 


98A Kensmore St. 


Hours 10 — 6 FOR APPOINTMENT 
CLOSED MONDAY Telephone 434-0401 
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Office Furniture & Supplies 


, a 
SERVICE “The Office Products Center” 
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Market & Mason Harrisonburg, Va. 
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= 
Helping the Runner, Ball Dead; If Hand 
Touchdown or or Interlocked Fae Grasping is Moved from Side 
Field Goal Interference Ball Ready. for Play Face Mask _ Delay of Game Roughing the Kicker to Side: Touchback 


Illegally Passing Incomplete Forward Pass, ae 
or Handling Ball Penalty Declined, Touching a Forward 
Forward No Play, or No Score Pass or Scrimmage Kick Safety Non-contact Fouls 
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Offside (Infraction 
Substitution Illegal Procedure Blocking Below of scrimmage or 
Loss of Down Infractions Clipping or Position the Waist free kick formation) 


> °) 
long ii 
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“i Illegal use of 
Illegal Shift Player Disqualified Hands and Arms Illegal Motion Personal Foul First Down 


Discretionary or Excess Forward Pass or 
Ineligible Receiver Ball Illegally Touched, Time Out followed with Kick Catching at Intentional 
Down Field on Pass Kicked, or Batted tapping hands on chest. Interference ~ Start the Clock Grounding 


EARLY’S CYCLE CENTER 


© Sales © Service © Parts © Repairs 
* TRIUMPH Financing & Insurance Available 
* YAMAHA SHELDON EARLY - OWNER 
* MO 


euZz 433-2585 


Hwy 42 Harrisonburg Va. 
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travel counsellors, inc 


1774S. MAIN ST., HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 22801 
434-1796 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS FOR 
ALL 


MAJOR AIRLINES, STEAMSHIP 
LINES, TOUR COMPANIES 
AND HOTELS 


“Take The Trouble 


Out of Travel” 


gk: «434-1796 
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Courtesy 


ROCKINGHAM MILLING CO., INC. 
AND DIVISIONS 


hocking FY. Hardware 
RAM SUPPLY 


Superior Insurance Protection Doesn't Just 
Happen It is Planned! 


C.G. PRICE & SONS INC. 


“Insurance SERVICE 
Since 1912”’ 


YOUR ndependent 
Insurance /AGENT 


fee US Pat On 


320 S. Main St, Harrisonburg, Va. 


REALESTATE @ INSURANCE 


122 South Main St. 


Harrisonburg 


REALTOR © 703-434-7383 


LOWELL W. MILLER, BROKER 


HUGHES PHARMACY, Inc. 


Rexall 


e Cosmetics « Candies « Cards and Things « 


ACROSS THE TRACKS 


1021 S. Main 
Harrisonburg, Virginia Phone 434 - 8650 


“BEST WISHES DUKES” 


F. BARTH GARBER SHOES 


Good Wholesome American Food at Right Neighborly Prices. 


829 E. Market St. 


VALLEY LANES 
BOWLING 


TEN PINS & DUCK PINS 
MODERN SNACK BAR 
1/2 MILES SOUTH OF HBURG., 


VA. ON ROUTE 11 S. 


11-13 North 
Court Square 
Harrisonburg, 


Virginia 22801 Phone: 434-4533 


WITH THIS COUPON 


20 CENTS OFF 


BURGER Guecer WHOPPER 
KING 
—_ WHALER 


EAST MARKET STREET 


HARRISONBURG, VA. M. C. Program 
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spruce up 
Virginia 
company’s 
coming 
1976 


McDonald's Guide 
to the care and feeding 


The Regular Hamburger 
To make eating simple. Start with 
the basics: A pure beef pattie on 
a toasted bun. Uncomplicated 
and good. 


Filet O’Fish 


Tasty filet from the North Atlantic. 
Cheese. Tartar sauce. A delicious 
bun. Something different to 

keep the stomach from getting 
bored. 


Big Mac 
For those with big appetites. Two 
100% beef patties, lettuce, 
onions, cheese, a special sauce, 
and a triple sesame seed bun. 


of the student body. 
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French Fries 
With sandwiches, or alone. Or 
with friends. Being lightweight, 
as well as crisp and golden, 
they're portable. 


Coffee 
It can keep your eyes open 


That's pretty important in classes, 


cramming, or staying up past 
your bedtime. 
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Hot ‘Apple Pie 


Lots of apples in acrisp, delicate 
crust. It serves as a cure for 
homesickness. Keep one under 
your pillow for a late night snack. 
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Coca-Cola® .» 
Bubbly. Icy. Soothes and 
refreshes the throat, mouth and 
mind. Cools the tummy. 


Triple-thick Shakes 
Chocolate, Strawberry, and, of 
course, your basic Vanilla. Cool, 
smooth, at home in any body. 


Quarter Pounder 


Starts with a quarter pound of 
100% beef (with or without 

cheese). No filler. Served with 
ketchup, mustard, pickles and 
chopped onion on a toasted 
sesame seed bun. 


98 Carlton St, Harrisonburg 


McDonald's 
= 6&8. 


Open ‘til midnight 


Tie 


The name of the game 
is quality. 


A quality team welcomes the toughest 
challenge to prove how good it is. So does 
Pabst. We’ve been brewing America’s 
quality beer since 1844, which gives us the 
confidence to make this challenge of our 
own: taste and compare Pabst Blue Ribbon 
quality and flavor with any other beer. One 
glass and you'll know that Blue Ribbon 
quality means the best tasting beer 

you can get. 


PABST. Since 1844. The quality has always come through. 


©Copyright, 1975. PABST BREWING COMPANY Milwaukee, Wis., Peoria Heights, Iil., Newark, N.J., Los Angeles, Calif., Pabst, Georgia. 


